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WASHINGTON, DECEMBER 13, 1930 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, NOV. 24, 1930 


HE Conference of Chairmen of Standing Com- 
| mittees in Charge of Simplified Practice 


Recommendations, held at the Department of - 


Comn.erce, Washington, D. C., convened at ten thirty 
o'clock. 

HON. R. P. LAMONT (Secretary of Commerce): 
I greatly appreciate this fine response to our let- 
ter of invitation to this meeting. 

In a period of world-wide depression—adversely 
affecting business of every kind—it is not always 
convenient to leave one’s affairs to attend such 
meetings, but to men who aré¢ primarily interested 
in eliminating wastes from industry there is a cer- 
tain appropriateness in getting together when we 
are in the midst of a serious unemployment situa- 
tion, which is one of the worst forms of waste with 
which we have to contend. Without going into a 
general discussion of this difficult subject it is not 
too much to say that whatever may be the under- 
lying causes of business depression, a better under- 
standing of and a more complete carrying out of 
the waste-eliminating principles of simplification 
and standardization will make an important con- 
tribution toward mitigating the severity and the 
devastating results of -their all-too-frequent visita- 
tion. 

Early in 1921 Mr. Hoover—then President of 
the Federated American Engineering Societies, now 
known as the American Engineering Council—ap- 
pointed a committee to study existing waste con- 
ditions and make constructive suggestions as to 
possible remedies; when he became Secretary of 
Commerce he established as part of a waste-elimi- 
nation program a Division of Simplified Practice 
in the Bureau of Standards. This Division affords 
a neutral agency through which producers, dis- 
tributors and consumers can conduct surveys, hold 
conferences and develop simplified practice recom- 
mendations for their common benefit. 

During the nine intervening years a method for 
carrying on this work has been developed within 
the department which is producing satisfactory 
results. As you know, the whole procedure de- 
pends upon the work of committees appointed by 
industry. It is natural that each committee should 
feel that its primary duty is to its own industry 
and its own simplified practice recommendations. 
The Department, on the other hand, is in a posi- 
tion to take a broad view of the whole simplified 
practice movement. 


Central Theme of Conference 


Viewing it from this standpoint, it has seemed 
that the excellent results now being secured by 
the committees working as units could be multi- 
plied by further coordination. This idea or sug- 
gestion is the central theme of this Conference. 
A few specific problems of organization will be sub- 
mitted for your consideration and certain allied 
activities of the Department discussed—emphasiz- 
ing their relation to your work and possible use- 
fulness. 

Undoubtedly the factor which has contributed 
most to the successful progress of this simplified 
practice movement is the spirit of fairness and 
cooperation shown by industries in establishing and 
adhering to their projects. To d2velop in nine 
years more than 115 voluntary schedules, national 
in scope, affecting the sometimes conflicting inter- 
ests of producer, distributor and consumer, is a 
record from which American industry ¢an_ take 
great satisfaction. It is a vindication of the Presi- 
dent’s belief in the practicability of self-govern- 
ment by industry. Toward these results the tact, 
resourcefulness and energy of you chairmen have 
made a valuable contribution. 


Disregard of Schedules Noted 


The conditions through which we have been pass- 
ing have put that tact to a severe test, and have 
created grave temptations to producers to depart 
from the simplified practice recommendations. In 
a few industries the departures have resulted in a 
rather general disregard of schedules. No doubt 
these abnormal conditions are only temporary. 

Our joint program at this time is: First, to or- 
ganize an intensive effort to secure increased con- 
sumer observance of simplified praciice recom- 
mendations. This is the important support to enlist 
at this time. The purchases of a single company 
frequently influence a score of recommendations; 
Second, to study and apply all the appropriate 
services of the Department to the broad problems 
of waste elimination; Third, to organize to promote 
closer adherence to and accelerate interest in sim- 
plified practice as soon as conditions are favorable 
to such an accomplishment. Efforts should be made 
to emphasize the benefits of simplified practice to 
other groups who may not as yet fully appreciate 
the advantages to be derived from this waste- 
elimination program. 

You will be gratified to know that suggestions 
fer new simplification projects continue to come 
in month by month at an even rate. None of the 
past activities of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice should be curtailed, but perhaps it would be 
possible for industry to make greater use of the 
resources of the Department. 

It has certain suggestions to offer which we be- 
lieve will coordinate and strengthen our joint ac- 
tivities. When the plan is set before you in detail, 


specific problems which- will be discussed. If the 
plan does not appeal to you, your combined expe- 
rience will readily suggest appropriate changes. 

There is a noticeably increasing trend toward the 
application of simplified practice to cut down dis- 
tribution wastes. Most of you are familiar with 
Recommendation No. 95. covering skid platforms 
used in the interplant shipment of goods. You 
may not, however, have heard of the survey con- 
ducted by the Division last Spring to study de- 
partment-store wrapping and packing methods. This 
work was undertaken at the request of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. As a result, the 
Division has furnished the Association’s committee 
with data collected during a four-months’ survey 
covering actual practice in thirty-four department 
stores. These stores, representing an aggregate 
sale volume of nearly $600,000,000 a year, were 
selected so as to give a wide range of local con- 
ditions. In addition to specialty dry goods stores, 
and large and small department stores, there was 
included one organization doing an extensive mail- 
order business, The survey covered methods and 
supplies used for both ordinary and gift wrapping. 
Of the nine types of packing supplies sufveyed, 
seven are now being studied with a view to greatly 
reducing the existing variety. It has been reported 
that there are more than 6,000 department stores 
in the United States, exclusive of specialty stores, 
doing an annual business of approximately $6,500,- 
000,000. Each year these stores buy wrapping and 
packing supplies valued at more than $25,000,000, 
to which must be added the labor and other costs 
of distributing almost 3,000,000,000 packages. The 
estimated potential savings to department stores 
through this simplification program is about $10,- 
000,000 a year. 

You are aware that nearly all of the earlier 
simplified practice recommendations originated with 
producers and were brought to the distributors and 
consumers through the Division’s cooperation. The 
special significance of this latest project lies in the 
fact that it was initiated and is being carried out 
by the users of the supplies. 

The Division of Simplified Practice has set up 
recently a special promotion and adherence section 
about which you will hear more as these sessions 
continue. This unit is doing work that will need 
your active help if it is to reach its maximum of 
effectiveness. 

At the close of these general sessions an oppor- 


tunity will be afforded to the Chairmen interested. 


in allied products to hold section or group meetings 
if they so desire. 

I am sorry that I cannot be present at the entire 
session today, but I shall take great interest in 
going over the report of the results of these meet- 
ings. 


Conference Chairman Introduced 


We are particularly fortunate in having been 
able to persuade Mr. A. W. Shaw to come from Chi- 
cago to preside at this Conference. He needs no in- 
troduction. You all know that as Chairman of the 
Commercial Economy Board and later as Chairman 
of the Conservation Division of the War Industries 
Board he was one of a small group of men who 
first applied the principle of simplification on a 
large scale. He and his coworkers in the time of 
national emergency proved the practicability of 
this economic doctrine. Mr. Shaw has retained 
his interest in waste elimination, and as a member 
of the Division’s Planning Committee has coop- 
erated with the Department and greatly helped in 
carrying on this work. 

I take great pleasure in turning over the conduct 
of the meeting to Mr. Shaw. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: It seems very much like 
homecoming to me to be attending a meeting in 
this room, for during the war, while the War In- 
dustries buildings were being built, this room was 
one of the offices of the Commercial Economy 
Board. I cannot remember now whether the sim- 
plification idea was actually born in this room, or 
over in the Munsey Building, but I have a very 
definite picture of how the idea originated. 

The Commercial Economy Board was appointed 
to conserve the resources and facilities of the civil- 
ian portion of the population in order that more 
material could be supplied to the fighting forces. 
The first philosophy that was presented to that 
Board was that we should separate the essential 
and nenessential industries, and that the nonessen- 
tial industries should be cut off. 

After much deliberation, the Board finally ar- 
rived at seventeen items that were considered non- 
essential. Of these, four were poker chips—poker 
chips in bulk, poker chips boxed, poker chips crated, 
and what other form of poker chips made up the 
fourth item I do not remember! 


Adoption of New Philosophy 


That philosophy did not seem to be very sound. 

After considerable discussion an entirely differ- 
ent philosophy was set up by the Commercial Econ- 
omy Board of the Council of National Defense. It 
was decided to endeavor to cut out or reduce the 
nonessential uses of labor, capital and equipment 
in all industries. This seemed fairer, and more 
American in spirit. 

The first two items which it seemed necesary 
to conserve were wheat and wool. It was very evi- 
dent that..it would. be. necessary..to cut..down,. in 


oe 


so far as reasonably possible, consumption of wheat 
and wool in order that we might send ample sup- 
plies abroad. 

The Committee first called a meeting of the wool 

manufacturers. I can see it just as clearly as if it 
were taking place now, in this room. I can almost 
name the men who were there. 
_ We faced the problem of* increasing the produc- 
tion of woolen cloth, and we found that a tremen- 
dous supply would be necessary. We found, also, 
that there was a large variety in these fabrics and 
that very small quantities were made at a time. 
Custom prescribed—and I suppose the custom had 
come from earlier days when smaller looms were 
in use—that woolen cloths should be of a certain 
width, whereas the capacity of the loom was sixty- 
four inches, 

We hit upon the idea that if we could cut down 
the varieties of woolen cloth and restrict the num- 
ber of types that each factory made, and increased 
the width so the full capacity of the loom could be 
used, there would then remain sufficient production 
capacity to produce the khaki cloth it was neces- 
sary to have for the Army. 

Beginning of Simplification 

If my memory serves me, that was the beginning 
of simplification. It was born of necessity, in the 
turmoil of a great war. Its purpose was to con- 
Serve production capacity, capital, labor, and mate- 
rials—to make all of these factors work to their 
fullest efficiency. 

After the war, President Wilson thought sim- 
plification of sufficient importance to justify his 
taking $100,000 from the emergency appropriation 
that had been ‘made, and over which he had control, 
to keep the simplification movement alive and re- 
late it to business. I believe some of the men were 
moved over into the Department of Commerce and 
the work went on until Mr. Hoover became Secre- 
tary of Commerce, when he promptly established 
the Division of Simplified Practice. 

Simplification in war time is based on one phi- 
losophy. Simplification in peace time is based upon 
quite another philosophy. 

he philosophy of simplification in war time ‘is 
to cut down demand. When, for example, we pre- 
seribed that shoes should be made in two colors; 
that the height of women’s shoes should not exceed 
Seven inches; that there should be no belts on 
men's Coats, and that a suit of clothes should be 
made out of not to exceed three and three-quarters 
yards of cloth, we did that to save nonessential 
expenditures of capital and equipment, labor and 
material. We did it so that the demand for these 
things should actually be decreased, and that style 
should not be so important an element in desire. 

In peace time the philosophy of simplification is 
practically reversed, because in peace time the pur- 
pose of simplification is to lower costs, so that de- 
mand can be increased. If the effects of simpli- 
fication can be reflected in retail prices, it cuts 
down the carrying of inventories, representing not 
only a direct interest charge, but also a saving 
in obsolescence. The result is that people can af- 
ford more of the good things of life. 


Standardization and Simplification 

There is a distinction between standardization 
and simplification, 

Standardization is a 
method. 

Simplification is a philosophy of management. 

The essence of simplification as a policy of busi- 
ness management lies in the attempt to conduct all 
activities and to perform all functions of an enter- 
prise in the least elaborate manner consistent with 
any given purpose. 

Simplification is a broad and simple policy of 
management. This it is a philosophy is illustrated 
in this way: While the Department of Commeree, 
in cooperation with this group, has shown very 
definite accomplishments, the indirect effect of sim- 
plification as a state of mind in American business 
has been of even greater consequence. Simplifiea- 
tion has made management negative to complicat- 
ing processes and complicating varieties and types. 

In doing this it has contributed materially to the 
efficient use of the tools of industry, the energy of 
labor, the free circulation of capital, and the wel- 
fare of the consumer. 

Mr. Ely, who is the chief of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice, is going to present a review of the 
status of simplification. 


Status of Simplification 

MR. ELY: Gentlemen, most of you I know from 
past experience. All of you I know through cor- 
respondence. I have been a willing guest at your 
trade conventions, at your association meetings and 
at your gatherings where you have considered your » 
own special problems as“ it concerns your _respec- 
tive businesses. 
have been on those occasions privileged to watch 
you single out some knotty problem; have watched 
you wrestle with it during a period of one day, © 
two days or a week, and have seen you find a solu- ; 
tion to it. 

We have seen your conventions break up and-all 
of you go home with a feeling that you had really - 
accomplished something. Why have you shad that | 
feeling? Because there has been enthusiasm and * 
because there has been mutuality of interest run- — 
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ning throughout the conference. Nothing great 
or worth while has ever been accomplished without 
enthusiasm, and so it should be possible, in a group 
of this kind, where representatives of different in- 
dustries are assembled, to find a mutuality of in- 
terest. 

At first thought it might not seem apparent to 
you that there is any particular connection between 
a reinforcing bar and a hospital bed. You may not 
see any connection between sterling silver flatware 
and hollow building tile. That is what we have 
here today, just such apparent anomalies. How- 
ever, hospital beds are manufactured in factories 
built of concrete reinforced with steel bars; plants 
that fabricate steel reinforcing bars are equipped 
with infirmaries and first-aid rooms containing hos- 
pital beds. They do put hollow tile in some fac- 
tories where sterling silver flatware is made; and 


the plants that produce hollow building tile may* 


have well-equipped dining rooms for their boards 
of directors. In the sideboard drawer there may be 
sterling silver flatware—kmives, forks, and spoons. 


Interdependence of Industries 


So, you see, you do buy each others’ products; 
you do share certain common interests. You are 
here today in the relationship of producer and con- 
sumer. .No industry is independent; all industries 
are interdependent. If you will catch that thought 
of mutuality of interest, this Conference will ac- 
complish a great deal. 

During these nine years we have seen the intro- 
duction of this organized procedure as Secretary 
Lamont has described ‘te, and we have seen its ac- 
ceptance by American industry. Industry is con- 
stantly improving the technique of its attack on 
costs of production and distribution through a 
growing reliance on simplification and standardiza- 
tion as the two major weapons. 

The movement has been espoused by Australia, 
and it has been recognized by other foreign coun- 
tries. The procedure has been translated into 
such foreign languages as Japanese. Inquiries 
come from other nations about the details of the 
movement as it is operating in America. So, you 
see, the thing has taken hold. 

We find such terms as “simplification,” “simpli- 
fied practice” and “elimination of waste” creeping 
into the vocabulary of industry and introduced 
into the curricula of universities and colleges 
throughout the country. 


How Federal Agency Cooperates 


In our cooperation with industry we stick pretty 
closely to our seven service steps. Sometimes there 
is a little variation, but substantially each program 
is susceptible of treatment under those seven or- 
ganized steps. 

As you have learned in the past, Step 1 consists 
in a presentation of the advantages of simplified 
practice and the Department’s cooperative service. 

By passing through Step 2 you have discovered 
our readiness to assist industry in fixing the facts 
as found by surveys of existing variety. 

The other steps are as follows: 

Step 3—Arrangement of General Conference of 
all interests to consider survey, make recommenda- 
tions, appoint accredited committee, and determine 
revision period. 

Step 4—Circularization of individuals with copy 
of recommendation and request for formal writ- 
ten acceptance. 


Step 5—Explanation and support of recommenda- 
tion by letter, interview, or illustrated talks. 

Step 6—Publication of recommendation in De- 
partment’s regular series on simplified practice. 

Step 7—(a) Periodic resurvey to determine ad- 
herence and secure basis for €onstructive revision. 
(b) Arrangement of periodic reviewing conferences 
of committee or industry to consider revision.  (c) 
Repetition of 4, 5, 6, 7, Circularization, Education, 
Publication, and Resurvey after each review. 

In mentioning this item in the agenda, I had in 
mind that possibly you would like to take this op- 
portunity to ask questions about these various steps 
or of indicating to us certain difficulties that you 
are having in making your portion of the job com- 
plete. I would like to hear questions from the 
floor at this time. (After a pause, Mr. Ely con- 
tinued.) 

If there aren’t any questions, I will continue. 
One feature that we try to point-out throughout 
our ‘whole service is the necessity for all elements 
in industry to work ‘together; the producer, the 
distributor and consumer all have that something- 
in-common, that mutuality of interest that is needed 
to make successful recommendations. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: Dr. Surface, I know, is 
here. He is Assistant Director in charge of the 
domestic distribution activities of- the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Will you con- 
tribute a few words, Dr. Surface? 

DR. FRANK M. SURFACE: It is a great pleasure 
for me to be here this morning. Mr. Bly asked 
me to say a few words about the work which we 
are attempting to do in the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, which has, of course, some 
relationship to the simplified practice program in 
which you people are interested, though we are 
working in a somewhat different field and by some- 
what different methods. 
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Studying Domestic Businesses 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
as most of you know, has been and is still a ver 
large bureau of foreign commerce. The most im- 
portant work they are doing, from the point of 
activity, is the promotion of foreign trade. It was 
only some seven years ago, I believe, that the first 
appropriation was made by Congress to enable us 
to undertake any work in the field of domestic 
commerce, in spite of the fact that our Bureau’s 
name has that title attached to it. 

The work in the field of domestic commerce, as 
we have tried to develop it, is quite different from 
that in the field of foreign trade, because the prin- 
cipal work in the foreign trade field is a type of 
sales promotion—promoting the sale of American 
products abroad. Naturally we cannot-do that in 
the domestic field, and our work is confined there 
and must be, I think, very largely confined to fact- 
finding studies, which we undertake in cooperation 
with organized business. 

Practically all of our work is undertaken at the 
request and with the cooperation of a trade asso- 
ciation or some other organization. We are try- 
ing to limit that work to the type of thing which 


cannot well be done by business itself. In other 
words, we refuse to undertake a great many pieces 
of work which are requested of us because we be- 
lieve the trade association, or the other organiza- 
tions in that particular industry or trade, can carry 
it on just as well as we can. 3 

There are, however, types of work which cannot 
so welf be done by business itself and in which, 
perhaps, there seems to be some need of a gov- 
ernment organization assisting. It.is along that 
line that we are trying to develop our work. 

Our work is limited almost entirely to the field 
of marketing and distribution, because we feel 
that in that field are the most important problems 
that aré troubling business today, and to a very 
large extent the effect of simplified practice goes 
back into the field of marketing and distribution. 
Much of our work is very closely related to the 
work which Mr. Ely’s division is doing; supple- 
menting it, I believe, in many directions. 
_ We are carrying on quite a number of different 
lines of work. Many of you are familiar with some 
of these. We are carrying on, for example, a series 
of commercial surveys by regions of the country, 
attempting to get at the facts which influence dis- 
tribution in different sections of the country. There 


is a considerable difference, as you know, between’ 


New England and the South and the Southeast, for 
example, and the Pacific Coast. This is a large 
country, and things of that sort differ quite widely. 

We are attempting to lay, in these surveys, a 
foundation for better knowledge of the marketing 
conditions. Many of you are no doubt familiar 
with some of the publications which we have issued 
along those lines. 


Analysis of Business Failures 


We are also studying many other phases. For 
example, we have been interested in studying 
credit, retail and also wholesale; in a study of 
bankruptcy and business failures. We are finding 
there one of the great wastes in business in the 
large number of business failures which are taking 
place. For example, when we went into Louisville, 
Kentucky, to make a study of the grocery busi- 
ness, one of the facts brought before us was that 
out of nine hundred to one thousand retail groce- 
ries in Louisville there were on the average about 
thirty going out of business every month. Studies 
made by the University of Buffalo have shown 
that sixty per cent of the men who go into the 
retail grocery business in that city fail to last 
through the first year. Twelve per cent last to 
the first year and go out the second year. 

In Kansas City we made a study of the restau- 
rant business and found that out of 1,184 eating 
places which were licensed in that year, 1929, 550 
of them had changed hands or passed out of busi- 
ness by August of that year, involving losses, as 
best we can ascertain, of more than a half million 
dollars, to the supply houses and wholesalers han- 
dling restaurant equipment and supplies. This, as 
you will well recognize, is a very big loss to busi- 
ness, one of the wastes which we are all interested 
in eliminating. E 

It is our belief that if we can get more informa- 
tion on the causes of business failures it will go a 
long way toward eliminating some of this waste. 
For example, we are finding in a great many places 
that wholesalers and manufacturers are so anxious 
for new outlets that they are setting up in business 
on a shoestring; men who have not the experience 
and the ability to carry through. This is where 
the large bulk of these failures come from. 


Determining Distribution Costs 


We are attempting to make a series of studies 
on the costs of distribution, believing that if it 
were possible to determine something more of what 
it is costing to handle individuai commodities, to 
serve individual customers and to perform indi- 
vidual operations in the field of distribution and 
marketing, enormous savings can be effected there. 

We are finding that the great variety of products 
is one of the wastes that is disturbing distribution. 
For example, in making a study of a large whole- 
sale grocery establishment we found this concern 
handling twenty-one hundred items in its ware- 
houses, whereas certain chain stores of which we 
had knowledge were serving their customers with 
from seven to nine hundred items. Many of the 
items which this wholesaler was handling there was 
no demand for. On one item of canned peas he 
had ten cases. It was two months before he sold 
one case, and three months before he sold the 
second. 

Since the study has been made he has been able 
to eliminate one-third of the items he had been 
carrying, and has been able to increase his net 
profits because he eliminated the items on which 
he was losing money. 


Value of Small Sales 


The same thing applies to the question of cus- 
tomers. In that same establishment we found that 
forty-five per cent of the number of orders which 
this wholesaler was obtaining were for amounts 
less than ten dollars. The volume of business 
amounted to only five or six per cent. It didn’t 
take very much of a study to find that he could 
not. handle a ten-dollar order through that estab- 
ment at a profit. There isn’t enough profit in a 
ten-dollar order of groceries to pay for the cost 
of handling that order—selling, assembling, deliv- 
ering, packaging, and the paper work necessary. 
Here was a great section of his business on which 
he was losing money. Yet he had no way of know- 
ing that until the facts were brought to his at- 
tention. . 

Obviously, it is impossible, if a good customer 
comes in and wants two dellar’s worth of merchan- 
dise, to refuse him. He has to deliver it, but there 
is a possibility of not stimulating that type of 
business once he knows it is a losing proposition. 

The whole field of distribution is in more or less 
of a state of flux. as all of you know. We are 
trying a great many experiments in one line or 
another. It is hoped by this type of study that 
perhaps we can point some ways in which some 
of this waste can be eliminated. 

We have made, as many of you know, a rather 
comprehensive study of the grocery business in 
Louisville, Kentucky. Not all of that has_ been 
published, but most of it is now in the printing 
office or available. In that we attempted to study 
in considerable detail the retail operations in twen- 
ty-six individual stores, going into those stores and 
making inventories, getting their purchase slips, 


determining the turnover ofeach individual com- 
modity and the gross m, Then, by means of 
time studies, we ‘ried to allocate the costs of han- 
dling individual commodities, It is bringing out 
some very interesting facts. . 

At the request of the Druggists’ Association and 
the associations which sell through drug stores, we 
are planning to begin in January a very compre- 
hensive study of the retail drug store business, 
carrying this on in St, Louis, where we expect to 
study ten stores for a full year, studying every 
operation carried on in those stores. The whole 
purpose behind this is to eliminate waste and to 
point out the type of commodities, rather the 
method of handling commodities, which results in a 
loss rather than a profit. 

Very often we find it is not so much a thing 
which is inherent in a commodity as it is in the 
way in which it is handled in the particular estab- 
lishment which is resulting in a Joss rather than 
a profit. 

As I say, this whole work is tied in closely to 
the simplified practice program, because here also 
we are trying to eliminate unnecessary items— 
those things which are resulting in a loss rather 
than a profit. We are approaching it from a some- 
what different angle, from the distribution field 
rather than from the manufacturing end, but we 
are very anxious to work with you and to be of 
service to you in any way that we can. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: Your Chairman has made a 
faux pas. In Washington there is a very striking 
observation of rank. The next in rank is Dr. Bur- 
gess. Dr. Burgess is a great scientist. I know 
Dr. Burgess; have known him for a long time, and 
have known of him. I know his reputation. Dr. 
Burgess! (Applause.) 

DR. GEORGE K. BURGESS (Director, Bureau 
of Standards and Chairman of Federal Specifica- 
tions Board): Gentlemen, I expected to attend this 
Conference only as a listener. I am not going to 
speak to you as a scientist. I think, however, I 
have been sitting on the sidelines and have ob- 
served points that possibly some of you may not 
have observed. 


Planning Committee’s Work 


I'd like first to mention the Planning Committee 
of the Division of Simplified Practice. That was 
set up by Mr. Hoover in the very early days of 
the organization of the Division, and very wisely 
set up, with representatives from both the- pro- 
ducing and distribution fields. The Committee has 
been in existence some eight or nine years. The 
present chairman is Mr, Stevenson, whom I have 
fought and bled with a good many times on ques- 
tions regarding standardization. We always dis- 
agree, but we always finally agree before we get 
through. 

That Committee has done perhaps more than you 
gentlemen realize to keep the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice acquainted with the major aspects of 
its problems, the elimination of waste through sim- 
plification. The personnel of that Committee is 
so made up that it is more or less of a cross-section 
picture of“American industry, both production and 
distribution, and their advice has been of the very 
greatest usefulness to the Division from the very 
start. 

I would also like to say 2 word regarding the 
Federal Government. We have, as you know, a 
Federal Specifications Board, which is charged with 
the duty of promulgating the specifications for the 
Departments. That Board has peculiar powers, in 
that its decisions are mandatory on all Government 
Departments. The Federal Board and the Depart- 
ments are particularly interested, of course, in sav- 
ing money for the purchases by the Government. 
The Government, as you perhaps realize, is the 
largest buyer in the country. Every simplification 
project which is put over vitally affects the Gov- 
ernment buying. 

The Federal Specifications Board is always on the 
lookout for anything new and valuable that is 
coming out of the simplification movement, whether 
it be dimension standards or simplification of stand- 
ards, or of commodities themselves. 

Third, I would like to mention certain other 
activities in the Bureau of Standards as related 
to the Division of Simplified Practice. The sim- 
plification movement has worked out so well, from 
the point of view of types, varieties and dimensions, 
that there was set up some three years ago or less 
a Division which we now call the Division of Trade 
Standards, to carry over the. simplification idea 
into the quality field, as compared with the varietal 
and dimensional fields. Perhaps you don’t realize 
that the most effective thing you have done in 
this simplification work through the Division of 
Simplified Practice is the securing of the adherence 
of the interested parties to a very large per cent; 
that is, it is practically up in the nineties, and cer- 
tainly most of the commodities up above the eight- 
ies, That, of course, makes for great saving in the 
long run in a great many items. 


Large Number of Specifications 


We also have in the Bureau of Standards a Di- 
vision of Specifications. Among the duties of that 
Division is to get out a directory of American 
specifications. This was done in 1927, and the 
second edition is now going through the press. 
There is an appalling number of national specifi- 
cations. The number runs up over twenty-seven 
thousand; perhaps nearer thirty thousand at the 
present time. One of the first objects in gettine 
out what Mr. Hoover called the “Buyer’s Bible’”’— 
namely, the Directory of Specifications—was to 
call attention to the appalling number of such spe- 
cifications. Here is a great field for simplification; 
namely, cutting out the unnecessary duplication 
of specifications for one commodity or another, 
whether the subject has to do with diménsional 
standardization, variety, quality, or what-not. 

Then, also, the Division of Specifications is get- 
ting out a series of volumes having to do with the 
actual printing in part and in full of the actual 
specifications themselves. There are three volumes 
at present, two of them completely out and the 
third in press. The first has to do with lumber 
standards; the second with mineral products, and 
the third with metals. 

Another thought that I had in mind in connec- 
tion with this Conference ‘is this: Practically every- 
body in the room here has been sold on the ques- 
tion of simplification, and when Mr. Ely first raised 
the question of holding this sort of a meeting I 
said, ““‘Why don’t you get in some’ of’ the people 
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to whom simplification has not-been sold?” I think 
the object of this Conference.is a very Wise one, 
getting together and exchanging ideas as to the 
procedure; but I belieye one of the best outcomes 
of this Conference will be calling attention to other 
producers and commodity groups of the advan- 
tages of simplification as shawn by those who are 
using them. I think that. will be the greatest ad- 
vantage; namely, persuading the other fellow he 
ought to come in also. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: I would like to call on Cap- 
tain Wainwright, the Acting Chief Coordinator, to 
give us some thoughts on simplification from the 
point of view of the Government. 


CAPT. D. B.. WAINWRIGHT JR.: The Federal 
Coordinating Service is in a most, favorable posi- 
tion to appreciate the very valuable work that has 
been and is still being done by the Division of 
Simplified Practice in assisting American industry 
to avoid waste through simplification. 


Coordinating Governmental Work 


The Federal Coordinating Service was estab- 
lished in 1921 for the purpose of enabling the 
President, in matters of routine business, so to 
coordinate the activities of. the different Govern- 
ment Departments and establishments as would 
insure the most economical and efficient expendi- 
tures of moneys appropriated by Congress. The 
service is interdepartmental in its nature; all execu- 
tive departments and most of the independent es- 
tablishments contributing to its maintenance in 
personnel, equipment and expenses, and partici- 
pating in its operations. Its organization is nation- 
wide; branches of it known as Federal business 
associations being maintained in 294 cities and 
towns besides Washington, including all of the 
Lorsy- ea States and Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto 

ico, 

As a development in governmental machinery the 
service is unique, having its counterpart in but 
one other country, Santo Domingo, where it was 
established last year by the Dawes Commission 
through one of its members, the late General 
Smither, who was the first Chief Coordinator. 

Being preoccupied with plans for the conserva- 
tion of effort, materials and money in the Gov- 
ernment field, it is but natural for the Federal Co- 
ordinating Service to be attracted to an economic 
movement like simplified practice, which has dem- 
onstrated its great value alike to producers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers. The Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole is a large consumer, its purchases 
amounting to approximately a million dollars a 
day. The Government, therefore, as a consumer, 
is deeply concerned in supporting a movement which 
secures to the consumer better values than are 
otherwise possible; better service in delivery and 
repairs; better quality of product, and wider dis- 
tribution. 


Purchasing Government Supplies 


Perhaps it would interest you to learn what the 
Government has done, is doing, and plans to do 
in the future, to support. the simplified practice 
movement. In view of the Federal Coordinating 
Service’s intimate contact with Government De- 
partments and establishments through its several 
coordinating agencies, it is believed that it is in 
a position to give you this information in a gen- 
eral way. 

The Government has realzed that simplification 
is successful according to the degree to which pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers adhere to its 
terms and conditions. Through the strong co- 
operation of Government Departments and estab- 
lishments the Federal Purchasing Board, the Fed- 
etal Specifications Board, the Federal Standard 
Stock Catalogue Board, and the Interdepartmental 
Board on Simplified Office Procedure, all coordi- 
nating agencies, have accomplished much in the di- 
rection of Government adherence to the simplified 
practice recommendations. 


Formerly there was a tendency in the Govern- 
ment Departments and establishments to consider 
their needs as special and frame their specifica- 
tions accordingly. However, of late yeais, through 
the policies established by the Federal Purchasing 
Board and the Federal Specifications Board, there 
has been a reversal of this attitude, and now every 
effort is made so to adjust requirements, whenever 
possible, as to meet current industrial practices 
in all cases in which the Government’s needs may 
be reasonably satisfied by this procedure. 

So that the Government’s interests as a consumer 
may be considered, the Office of the Chief Coor- 
dinator has acted as the usual channel of com- 
munication between the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice and the several Government branches and the 
active participation of interested Federal agencies 
has been thus obtained in the formulation of the 
individual simplified practice recommendations. 

The Chief Coordinator also issued a bulletin to 
the heads of all Departments and establishments 
on March 20, 1929, which outlined the advantages 
of the simplified practice movement to the Gov- 
ernment in making purchases. This bulletin has 
served to promote the Government’s adherence to 
the recommendations, and since then there have 
been relatively few instances of unwarranted de- 
partures therefrom. This applies particularly to 
the procurement of material for which there is no 
Federal specification, the field in which formerly 
most of the complaints as to nonadherence were 
made. 

The Federal Specifications Board gives full con- 
sideration to existing simplified practice recom- 
mendations in the writing of new and revised Fed- 
eral specifications and adopts their provisions when- 
ever practicable. The Federal specifications are 
used by all Government activities in purchasing 
materials and supplies to which they apply. 

The Interdepartmental Board on Simplified Of- 
fice Procedure is guided by the Simplified Practice 
Recommendations in the formulation of interde- 
partmental standards. 


Federal Catalogue Being Prepared 


The Federal Standard Stock Catalogue Board is 
actively .engaged upon the preparation of a Fed- 
eral catalogue for the use of all Departments and 
the principal establishments, listing upward of 80,- 
000 standard stock items procured, stored and 
issued by the Government. In this catalogue are 
listed all. simplified practice recommendations in 
effect. Reference will be made under the appro- 
priate item to any simplified practice recommenda- 
tion which is applicable. This catalogue, now_being 
issued, has general distribution throughout the 
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Government and will insure greater conformity to 
simplified practice recommendations by. the several 
Government activities, both in Washington and in 
the field. 

The degree of adherence to simplified practice 
recommendations by the Government is really re- 
markable when you consider the necessarily com- 
plicated and widespread character of its organiza- 
tion, comprising, as it does, so many lines of ac- 
tivity and a personnel of over ~600,000, besides 
those engaged in military duties. 

You may rest assured that the Government as a 
whole is supporting this movement which serves its 
interests. Although individual cases of departure 
from the simplified practice recommendations will 
undoubtedly arise from time to time in the future, 
such depertures will represent unavoidable varia- 
tions or the weakness inherent in any human or- 
ganization. (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN SHAW: Gentlemen, so far we have 
necessarily had a discussion in terms of generaliza- 
tion. Even though in--Washington, I think we 
should get down to brass tacks. (Laughter.) 


_ Mr. Renard. Secretary and Treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, can sneak 
from the point of view of organized consumption. 
The recommendation of the Choirman is to make 
your remarks as short as possible. 

MR. G. A. RENARD: I don’t know what I could 
say that would startle this crowd. The purchasing 
agents. through their organization. have. of course, 
from the verv beginning backed the simplification 
and standardization movements. We are working 
one hundred ver cent with the Government in these 
activities. In later years, particularly, the vur- 
chasing avent has come to a definite recognition 
of the value of simnlification. standardization. and 
svecificatior work, because they are all three some- 
what related. 

We have also changed somewhat our opinion as 
to the best wav for us to coonerate in these move- 
ments. Although we have been. vou might say. 
leaders in their develonmert. we have come now. 
I think, more. to the opinion tht we could do 
our greatest work bv actively following the pro- 
grams as they develop. 


Performance Specifications 


In other words, instead of the buyer determin- 
ing just what you, as manufacturers, should pro- 
duce—and, of course, one of the other elements 
we are very interested in, the price at which you 
should sell it—we are more or less coming to the 
idea that the buyer, instead of deciding how you 
should make any item and at what price you should 
sell it, is more interested in the serviee that item 
is going to perform. You should know more about 
producing it than we do. We should determine 
what a commodity or a machine should do; or, as 
the Navy and some of our other governmental De- 
partments have developed in the last several years, 
the performance specification. 

The buyer, I think, should in most cases have a 
performance specification. He should then go to 
the producer and say, “This is what I want this 
material to do for us.”” The producer should know 
how it should be manuufactured and what it should 
be made of. The producer should be more con- 
cerned with the development of specifications—or 
simplification, up to a certain point—than the con- 
sumer, because he is the one who knows more about 
the economies of manufacturing. We are per- 
fectly willing to go along with the producer in 
anything he feels is proper for his industry. I 
can’t make that statement too strong. 

When you are in a position to come to us with 
a simplification program or a specifications. pro- 
gram, and say, “This is what we as producers be- 
lieve is the most economical method,” you will find 
us going along with you. (Applause.) 

MR. ELY: The Chairman has suggested that, in- 
asmuch as I know you all, I should call on a few 
of you at this juncture. You as Chairmen have had 
problems in the past in connection with promoting 
your recommendations and the securing of support 
for them. It may be you have definite suggestions 
to make to us whereby we may strengthen our pro- 
cedure. Maybe there is something more we can 
do for you. Maybe there are certain suggestions 
we can give you. 

As I look through the audience, I spot Mr. Chor- 
mann, who is in charge of Simplified Practice Rec- 
ommendation Number Forty-Five, on Grinding 
Wheels. I’d like him to get up and think out loud 
in connection with some of the problems he has 
encountered. Possibly that will stimulate a general 
discussion. 


Grinding Wheel Designs 


MR. GEORGE W. CHORMANN: Mr. Chairman, 
Mr. Ely, Gentlemen: Our industry, as I see it, is 
quite different in some respects from other indus- 
tries where simplification can be applied. We are 
not the originators or designers of our product, but 
are instead an industry of tailors. In consequence 
it was a problem to our industry as to just how 
to approach the subject of simplification. When 
we tried to find the origin of those designs, shapes 
and dimensions that had been established we could 
find no good reason for the then existing variety. 


Anyone who had an idea because a machine head 
could not be swiveled over that the grinding manu- 
facturer could bend his wheel, always found some- 
body who was willing to meet. his end. So, work- 
ing and thinking along those lines, we found a good 
many of these nonstandards were created not only 
on the drafting board, but came from the whims 
of individuals in a plant. We took what we thought 
was the path of least resistance and went to the 
machine builder. We worked on him, and it is sur- 
prising, gentlemen, to know now that they are 
beginning to think of a grinding wheel before 
they have the machine built. Formerly it was just 
the reverse. They had an idea of the diameter, but 
the ultimate design was left to the very last. That 
is where our problem, it seemed to us, lay. 

We can take unto ourselves a certain amount of 
credit in the work of the Committee in supporting 
the Department of Commerce, but I believe our 
work has been largely aided by simplified practices 
that have preceded ours. It looked to me as though 
big users had given recognition to certain major 
items and never considered the grinding wheel 
as a major item. 

Suddenly, about three years ago, the Committee 
started to get inquiries from some of the leading 
automobile concerns and from then on I think we 
have made some splendid progress in this work. 


Today I don’t believe there is any automobile con- 
cern putting in grinders that does not give consid- 
eration to a standard wheel—a wheel that he can 
buy at a standard list price. ‘Also, the buyer goes 
further and makes that wheel interchangeable and 
puts it on other grinders, which is create through 
the medium of a standard hole. While the grind- 
ing wheel manufacturers’ consumption may be less- 
ened, nevertheless it has been a wonderful thing 
for the grinding wheel industry. It has taught 
them something. _ at has taught them to think in 
terms of marketing their goods, and particularly 
a turnover in their stocks. That is something I 
don’t believe has been given much thought. It 
has given them an opportunity to better serve the 
big users, because they are able to take care of 
the smaller man with standard goods off the shelf. 
You_ can’t imagine what that means. They get 
quicker service, sometimes overnight service, leav- 
ing the factory to give greater and more exact 
attention to the wheels that we are called upon 
to produce for the large consumers, who, I will 
say, are very conservative in their deliveries. They 
don’t ask us in every case to give them one-day 
delivery or a week’s delivery, but their program is 
so laid out that they will give us ample time. 

~ That permits us—when I say “us” I refer to 
the industry—to put through what we term mass 
production, taking care of the smaller items right 
off our shelves. 


What Industry Has Done for Itself 


I suppose I could go on and tell you about the 
grinding wheel industry in its many phases, but 
I don’t think, gentlemen, that I should take the 
time. One ef the principal things in this whole 
movement, from my experience, is that every man 
has to be sold first. If we are right in our hearts 
about this subject, even though we are competitors 
in the Committee, we will get to a common end, 
aside from the program of simplification. You will 
be surprised to find out what the grinding wheel 
manufacturers have done for themselves. Just a 
month ago, having faith in each other, we com- 
pleted for ourselves a tentative standard of over- 
sized tolerances for diameter and thickness of 
wheels. 2 While that is not a subject for the con- 
sumer, it is something that is of interest within 
ourselves. 

We have a standard sized catalogue, which means 

that any wheel manufacturer can buy just as 
cheaply as any other. Then we took up the ques- 
tion of labels, and I think there are some other 
little items within ourselves. For instance, the 
wheels with reinforcement rings. When that pro- 
gram was brought before the Committee you’d be 
surprised at the differences of opinion as to the 
size of those rings—the diameter, their location, 
the number, the widths of the wheel, and so on. 
That has all been smoothed out, and we give {t to 
each one as a good practice for such an item. 
_. We arrived at simplified practice, you may term 
it, on the question of speed recommendations. 
That is within our organization, again. There are 
probably six items that we have done within our 
midst, and I offer as a suggestion for consideration 
on the part of Chairmen of other Committees that 
you can do a lot for yourselves in any given in- 
dustry as well as do it for the consumers at large. 
(Applause. ) 

MR, RENARD: Have you indicated in any way 
in your catalogue what the simplified sizes of wheels 
are? In what way do you get that information 
over to the consumer? As I understand it, this 
meeting is to develop greater use of the programs 
that have been promulgated. I’d like to know just 
how you put before your consumers the simplified 
sizes. Do you omit all other sizes from your cata- 
logue, or how do you do it? 


Securing Adoption of Programs 


MR. CHORMANN: I think the question that you 
ask, sir, is something that should be given further 
thought, and I am not so sure but thac it will have 
it this coming month. With this simplified prac- 
tice on grinding wheels, you have to just sit back 
and think how you can best do it with the mediums 
that you have to do it with. We have nothing to 
offer as to how it should be done. There is noth- 
ing as to how any chairman or committee should 
do this, but it is perfectly right to do it, in view 
of certain conditions pertaining to certain indus- 
tries that are not similar to other industries. 

As I say, the first thing the Committee tried 
to do was to sell each manufacturer of grinding 
wheels the idea that this was a wonderxul pro- 
gram for them. ‘That wasn’t done at one meeting, 
put we stuck to it. We gathered them into the 
fold when they began to see the light and we began 
to figure how many sales representatives of the 
various manufacturers we could send forth as mis- 
sionaries on this program. Our first duty was to 
sell the idea to the executives, so they could sell it 
to their sales division and to their factory end. 
As far as our company is concerned, that is what 
we did. We sold it to our sales organization. We 
have a large corps of men, and we just kept ham- 
mering them on this, even going so tar as to make 
visits to our branches and talking on this subject 
exclusively, bringing up illustrations where we 
could save the cousumer some money. 

I have been trying to think of some_drawbacks 
to this, because we have had plenty. I feel that 
the movement is very favorable in our industry. 
We can serve the mass of consumers much better 
now that the stocks of the manufacturers are in 
much better shape. They represent a real value 
today, whereas ten years ago we had tremendous 
inventories of practically valueless stock. We did 
not hesitate, and I assume others didn’t, to send 
a corps of men in there with a sledge hammer to 
break them up and throw them into the river. We 
cleaned house completely. 

Today our stocks are based on our good booklet 
number forty-five. It has had remarkable results. 

MR. E. A. WILLIFORD: If I were a prospective 
buyer and had your catalogue, how could I tell 
which items were the simplified items? 

MR. RENARD: That is my question. The sim- 
plification movement is developing and is based 
on the fact that by the manufacturer standardizing 
on certain simplified sizes, he can reduce his costs. 
If you are going to come to a consumer with a 
program like that, you have to indicate to him 
which sizes you can produce to the best advantage 
so he can buy to the best advantage. That is the 
idea I am trying to get. In what way did you 
go to the buyer and say, “This is the best buy you 
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CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


can get, and if you want something special, you 
will have to pay special prices’’? 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: I have been trying to fol- 
low that through. My thought was that in this 
particular case all of the grinding wheels in their 
list are according to Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 45. 


MR. RENARD: That is one of the questions I 
asked—if they eliminated all nonstandard sizes 
from their catalogues. : 


MR. CHORMANN: You have to think in tenms of 
our business. We have lists which represent plain 
wheels. Then we have a section which is given 
over to those wheels that are special; that is, 
grinders for special purposes. 


MR. RENARD: If they are standard in any way, 
they should be in the simplified program. 


MR. €CHORMANN: In our catalogue we list both 
standard and nonstandard wheels, an asterisk be- 
ing used to identify the nonstandard items. 


Saving Catalogue Space 


We are very anxious, mind you, to reduce the 
number of those shapes that we are listing, because 
we can save catalogue space; but we felt, in view 
of the many machines existing on the market 
that have not been made obsolete, that we would 
be doing an injustice to those people by just tak- 
ing them from the catalogue. On the last revi- 
sion of the catalogue we have taken that section 
out of a rather expensive catalogue and have put 
it into a separate book. It is the aim of my Com- 
mittee to revamp that at given periods, in view 
of the cycle of changes that take: place. As 
quickly as we can drop nonstandard items, they 
will be removed. Eventually we will have, I hope, 
a good standard list. 


Does that give you a better insight? 


On the plain list, we resorted to the bold-face 
type as an indicator to a consumer that the diam- 
eter and thickness indicated was a popular wheel. 
Those bold-face list values, gentlemen; were not 
put in by guess. I submitted these lists to the 
manufacturers and asked them to check their sales 
of a given diameter and thickness with this list. 
I gathered together some twenty-odd lists, and it 
is surprising how many of those items were con- 
sidered very good sellers. The understanding was 
that they were only to consider an item a goed 
seller if they sold more than one hundred, which 
is a very nominal figure. We wanted to give them 
a figure to go on. I feel that those lists should 
be simplified. Why show a lot of list values on 
dimensions of wheels for which there will be no 
eall? It is only inviting trouble, from my point 
of view. 


I hope what I have said indicates progress on 
our part and meets your thought. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: Now I would like to hear 
from someone who has a little more trouble in 


handling his team. Can you suggest anyone, 
Mr. Ely? 


The Carbon Brush Industry 


MR. ELY: Mr. Williford. 

MR. E. A. WILLIFORD: Gentlemen, if the grind- 
ing wheel problem is a tailored problem, ours is a 
ladies’ modiste problem—many ruffles, pleats, and 
things of that sort. By way of explanation, I might 
say for the benefit of those who don’t know what 
a carbon brush is, it is a piece of carbonaceous 
material of various compositions, for there are 
many kinds of carbon, even though carbon is an 
element. The brush is usually in rectangular form. 
For most purposes, to it is attached a flexible piece 
of cable. ° 


When I go into a drug store to get a malted 
milk, the little motor that mixes it has carbon 
brushes. They are made to specification for the 
manufacturer of that motor. 


When you ride on the street car, there are about 
ten or twelve brushes on the motors of-that car, 
and the substation which furnishes power to fhat 
street car is equipped with hundreds of these spe- 
cial brushes. 

There are styles, incidentally, that run into the 
millions, so that we can’t even catalogue a.single 
size. We must keep our stock in the form of 
baked plates. These plates are cut by means of 
carborundum saws. We do have some tolerance 
limits on these brushes, but they are not very 
well observed. 

The “neck of our bottle’ is the machine manu- 
facturer, just as it was with the grinding wheel 
industry. The consumer would very much like 
to have some simplification, because he pays and 
pays for this special brush. To the machine con- 
structor it is a matter of some slight initial cost 
to get on the standardization bandwagon. He may 
have to put a little more carbon in his commuta- 
tor. In the end the consumer is ahead, because 
it merely goes into the installation cost. For the 
next twenty, thiity or forty years after that he 
will probably save fifty per cent of the carbon 
brush bill. 


Progress Toward Simplification 


On the other hand, if any of you have ever dealt 
with any designing engineers you know they are 
temperamental artists. Even though the manage- 
ment of the large manufacturing companies in 
the electrical industry are in sympathy with an 
attempt to promote simplification within their own 
organizations, they have a great deal of difficulty 
in getting any agreement on the idea of simpli- 
fication of carbon brushes. We have not been 
able to make as much progress as I should like to 
have seen made. There is a strong organization 
known as the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, made up of many trade associations. 
We are able, through that parent organization, to 
make direct contact with the manufacturers of 
motors and generators, welding Sets, cranes, and 
other electrical apparatus that incorporate carbon 
brushes as a part of their equipment. We have 
a joint committee working on this problem at the 
present time. 

We haven’t had to take the matter much to the 
National Purchasing Agents’ Association, although 
they are represented on our Standing Committee, 
because they are no more anxious for it than we 
are and they can’t make any more progress in it 
than we can through our association. Progress is 
being made and we have hopes that within an- 
other two years it will be possible for us to set 
up a simplified list of brush sizes which will be 
applicable tg the future production of the country, 


consequently saving industry about fifty per cent 
on a five-million-dollar annual bill. 

We will still have the problem of old, existing 
machines to take care of. Many of those can be 
accommodated by the expenditure of a small sum 
of money to replace brush holders. When that 
is done, then standardized or simplified brushes can 
be used and the owner of the machine will get the 
relief from this Continual expense to which we 
feel he is rightfully entitled. ; 

MR. ELY: Mr. Chairman, so far the speakers 
have been splendid iin pcinting to the nice fea- 
tures of some of the Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendations—how the programs have taken hold. 
I know positively that some of you Chairmen have 
had extreme difficulty in calling attention to your 
recommendations and in securing adherence to 
them. Now, there certainly must be some discus- 
sion on the negative side, so we can set our teeth 
into the matter and discover how best the Division 
can strengthen your hand, or how our own facili- 
ties can help you in securing the results you want 
to get. 


As a preliminary to stimulating consideration of 
that other side of the question, I’d like to present 
to you the promotional and adherence plan we have 
devised. I’d like to set that plan up as a defi- 
nite target at which all of you may shoot. Either 
fill it with holes or try to improve it for us. Mr. 
Galt, of my staff, has given a lot of thought to 
this plan. If it seems applicable, he will have 
charge of its operation. Mr. Galt! 


MR. A. B. GALT: Gentlemen, I hardly dignify 
these ideas as a plan, but at least some of them, 
in various phases, have been tried by one of more 
standing committees with a reasonable amount of 
success, and the thing that I want to emphasize 
today is the value of team work between the Com- 
mittees and the Division. 


Promotion of Simplified Practice 


As Mr. Ely has indicated, we have set up a spe- 
cial section in the Division to devote its atten- 
tion exclusively to what we might. broadly call 
promotion of simplified practice. When each of 
you set up the individual recommendation in which 
you were interested, you worked exclusively with 
one representative of the Division, one of our 
project managers. He was probably the only man 
outside of the Chief of the Division with whom 
you came into personal contact. He attended the 
general conference, and some weeks later he sent 
a list of those who had already accepted the pro- 
gram and asked you if \that represented eighty 
per cent of the industry’s annual volume. If you 
said “‘yes,”” the finished pamphlet was issued, after 
what you thought was a considerable interval. 


You may have sensed that there was a good bit 
to do between the close of the general conference 
and the issuance of this book. You have all had 
experience in trying to “‘sell’ your individual pro- 
grams to various people in the industry, and you 
know it isn’t an easy thing to do, even when you 
have a chance to talk to them at meetings. When 
you have to do that same thing through the me- 
dium of mimeographed letters it is especially diffi- 
cult. Our Division is not a large one, and while 
we'd like to write individual letters to the various 
people whose support is essential to the success 
of these programs, that isn’t practicable. So we 
have had to resort to various duplicating devices 
in order to broadcast the message. 


Informing the Consumer 


We have felt for some time that we were doing 
a moderately successful job, so far as the pro- 
ducer and the distributor are concerned, but that 
the group Mr. Renard represents weren’t getting 
the story as we would like. I was- interested in 
Mr. Renard’s talk with Mr. Chormann, in which 
he asks specifically how you tell the consumer 
your story. That is a point I would like to discuss 
now. 

We have prepared a few charts which are now 
hanging on these walls, Please, gentlemen, don’t 
feel those are merely decorations. They are not 
ancient history. They are, in the main, efforts to 
embody some of these ideas on promotion and pub- 
licity. The Division’s promotion section has only 
been in existence a little over a year, and, frankly, 
we have been experimenting with this and that 
idea, testing its practicability. . 

Mr. Cooper, of my section, has tested out the 
results of working through trade associations. He 
discussed with three or four typical associations 
the plan of approaching each of their members 
with a series of letters, first describing simplifica- 
tion and sending them a list of the products sim- 
plified. That letter embodied an offer to furnish 
copies of the recommendations to anyone who was 
interested-and had an idea of accepting. 

We sent out letters to three associations. I have 
forgotten the exact membership, but at any rate 
we received requests“for 7,800 copies of various 
recommendations. Now, mind you, these were all 
recommendations that had been in effect for some 
time. Some of them had been in effect four or 
five years and the original promotional effort and 
the original enthusiasm had to a large extent 
waned. As a result of sending out those copies 
we received 1,800 new consumer acceptances out 
of 7,800 “shots,” so to speak. We don’t feel that 
the rest of that effort was at all lost, because it 
set a great many consumers thinking about simpli- 
fied practice, even though, perhaps they weren’t 
quite ready to sign on the dotted line. 


Programs Prepared by Consumer 


Then we decided to go one step further. Hav- 
ing secured the interest of the consumer in exist- 
ing programs, we thought we would see what he 
had to offer in the way of programs of his own. 
An opportunity was offered to us in connection 
with this study of wrapping and packing methods 
to which the Secretary referred this morning. That 
took five or six months to complete and, as the 
Secretary mentioned, will probably lead to about 
seven simplification programs for wrapping and 
packing supplies, such as paper bags, set-up boxes, 
tape, twine, ete. These will be brought to the 
producers of those commodities and, by conference, 
it is hoped that successful recommendations will 
develop. 

Now, on this promotional campaign we have 
about six people we can call on, some of them all 
the time, some of them part of the time, but it is 
obviously inefficient for us to blindly pick out one 
simplified practi¢ée recommendation and undertake 


~get the money is a 


an intensive drive to secure consumer support. 
The time may be inappropriate. The people to 
whom we go may not be the proper ones. In 
other words, we should have the respective stand- 
ing committees prepare the programs. All of you 
business men know more or less about advertising, 
and that is what we are doing—advertising an idea. 
_ We have a research unit and we have.the facili- 
ties of the Department to draw on. If it is facts 
you want, to back up your program, let us know 
and we will get them for you if they can be got- 
ten. We will do the hack work for you, such as 
mimeographed distribution of information. We 
will send a speaker to group meetings. We are 
now doing all these things to some extent, but 
we are not doing them with the direction and guid- 
ance of the standing committees. Only in that is 
= promotional activity going to be really @ffec- 
ive. 


Simplification as Advertising Copy 

Obviously, when it comes to the question of ibe 
written word, there are a few avenues of publicity 
wit% which we are all familiar. On one of those 
three panels over there are set up a few exam- 
ples of advertising. They are too few, gentlemen. 
Simplification makes good advertising copy. An 
advertising man can write excellent copy around 
the simplification idea. The loaded shotgun shell 
group got out a series of seven or eight that are 
extremely effective. Of course, advertising costs 
money. That may hurt, but any of these programs 
is going to cost money. Where you are going to 
int that perhaps this con- 
ference can decide. ike all other good advertis- 
ing, it should produce returns. 

Another thing that Mr. Renard mentioned was 
the matter of catalogues, price lists, labels, and 
tags. Perhaps more has been done in that line of 
publicity than any other. A number of industries 
have gotten out descriptive literature; have either 
made an asterisk on the simplified line in their 
catalogue, or are using a label on the container 
or commodity. There are more than 115 Simplified 
Practice Recommendations on our list now, and I 
suppose ten per cent of the industries are using 
that device. 

I am sure that the purchasing agents, and par- 
ticularly the occasional consumer, would be glad 
if they had some method of identifying a simpli- 
fied line. 

There is one other point. That third panel there 
(indicating) is simply marked “Education,” and 
shows one or two promotional devices that have 
been used. There are two pamphlets there, which 
are, of course, Government publications. On one 
of them you will observe there is a special imprint 
of an individual section of the industry. In the 
other case the same result was arrived at bv a 
printed label superimposed on the cover. I believe 
in one case the company boueht about five thor- 
sand copies of the book, had them imprinted and 
distributed to its customers, combining, I assume, 
good-will advertising for the company with a very 
distinct boost for simplified practice. 


Writing Articles for Trade Press 


You gentlemen keep us pretty busy trying to 
solve specific problems, and we don’t have a great 
deal of time; but we make an effort to write ar- 
ticles for the trade press and get them placed 
wherever possible. After all, gentlemen, a word 
from the industry, from a satisfied user of simpli- 
fied practice, is much more of a testimonial and 
much more effective than reiteration of generali- 
ties by Government officials. You gentlemen should 
prepare articles for the trade press. Either an 
experience article, results, or prognostications. We 
would be glad to supply any statistical facts you 
needed, and so far as possible illustrations for your 
story. No doubt you yourselves would get it placed, 
os if there was any question we would be glad to 
help. 

Those signed articles by you would be most 
effective. They would show that somebody inter- 
ested in simplified practice was articulate besides 
the Government. 

One of these charts shows another factor that 
you might well consider from a promotional point 
of view. 

The stars on that little map indicate the geo- 
graphical location of the, Standing Committce 
Chairmen. The small red dots show t location 
of the Committee members. Naturally we ex- 
pected that in the highly industrialized northeast- 
ern part of the United States we’d find some con- 
centration. When we came to make up the map 
we found that, south of the Mason-Dixon Line 
there are three Chairmen and four Committee mem- 
bers. On the Pacifie Coast there are no Chairmen 
and about five Committee’ members. That is out of 
an aggregate personnel of somewhere around one 
thousand men. 

I am wondering if perhaps we haven’t gotten a 
little out of balance in locating our Chairmen and 
whether or not it would be a good idea to give 
consideration to regional features, at least from 
a promotional point of view. 

The Pacific Coast is very much interested in sim- 
plified practice. They have two regional comnit- 
tees in California working on nothing else. They 
first passed through the stage of interest when 
we went out there and made talks to them. When 
that was completed-they were ready to accept nro- 
grams that already existed, and they did so to a 
surprising extent. They have now reached the 
third stage, of initiating programs of their own, 
and we have been recently requested to carry on 
a series of activities in what is to us a new fie!d. 

I simply throw that thought out so that you may 
consider, if you decide upon a regional promo- 
tion plan, whether or not we should stiffen up ovr 
representation west of the Mississippi and sov‘t 
of the Mason-Dixon Line. 


Functions of Committees 


These other charts on each side there (indicat- 
ing) are more or less of an effort to analyze the 
functions and procedure of the standing commit- 
tees as we understand it, and, similarly, the func- 
tions of the Division itself. We believe that by 
a comparison you will find more points of contact. 
and that brings us to the two posters on the other 
side of the partition which are headed ‘“Promo- 
tion,” and which we believe embody the plan * 
little more definitely than it has been presented 
this morning. 

The other charts show adherence. Those are 
actual, vnvarnished facts, as indicated on our sur- 
veys. The lily has not been painted. Those are 
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the figures showing adherence, starting from a base 
of fifty per cent up to one hundred. The asterisk 
indicates the year in which the program became 
effective. Some of them, of course, are relatively 
new projects and have not been surveyed very 
often. In the upper corner is paving brick, Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. 1. As you 
know, that has been surveyed repeatedly for a 
number of years and shows a continuity of ad- 
herence. 

The only other chart to which I would like to 
call attention is this one that shows analysis of 
the recommendations printed, inactive, active, or 
dead, or those that have failed. It indicates that 
out of every two projects suggested one has ulti- 
mately developed into a simplified practice recom- 
mendation or shows prospects of doing so. 

You Chairmen are doing a lot of work on simpli- 
fied practice, and we are getting fine results; but 
it has been frequently said that the weakness of 
the committee method of getting things done is 
that one or two men do all the work. Perhaps 
we can get away from’ that to some extent. We 
have very nearly 12@ Chairmen and, practically 
without exception, they are working hard. We 
have nearly one thousand committee members, and 
I wonder just how much individual effort your 
members are putting into the promotional end of 
simplified practice. I venture to say not a great 
deal. If the Chairmen and the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice can stir up these individual members 
to taking an active part in pushing this program, 
we can safely say that that will be a very success- 
ful piece of work, amd we can rely on these thou- 
sand men, once we get them started, to talk sim- 
plification, to put it in their catalogues, suggest 
it to their advertising copy writers and the various 
other methods that might be used. 

I want to again emphasize that we have set up 
a service here for your use in promoting simplified 
practice. We have the clerks to do the hack work 
and the research men to get the data. Now, can’t 
we put these other mime hundred men on the pro- 
duction line? (Applause.) 


Planning Comuittee’s Function 


CHAIRMAN SHAW: Mr. Stevenson is the Chair- 
man of the Planning Committee of the Division 
of Simplified Practice for the Department of Com- 
merce. 

MR. A. A. STEVENSON: Mr. Chairman and Gen- 
tlemen: Dr, Burgess -was right in saying that we 
more often had a difference of opinion on a sub- 
ject than an agreement when we started in; but, 
after all, it is the differences of opinion that make 
the spice in life. If two men come together on a 
problem with a difference of opinion amd agree 
on a final conclusion, the conclusion will probably 
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be much better than if either one had had his own 
way. 
I think it was Mark Twain who said, “If it wasn’t 
for differences of opinion there wouldn’t be poker 
games.”” What we want to find out here is if there 
are any differences of opinion, because with those 
differences of opinion we feel we can arrive at 
conclusions that will be of value not only to the 
Standing Committee men, but to the Planning Com- 
mittee and to the Division of Simplified Practice. 
Now, what is the Planning Committee? . When 
we talk about the Planning Committee and the 
Division of Simplified Practice and its work I_ am 
reminded of a little Spanish proverb. It was this: 
“We will now continue owr plowing, as the fly said 
to the ox.” I look upon the Division of Simplified 
Practice as the ox. You can find out who the 
fly is. 


When Committee Was Appointed 


The Planning Committee was appointed by Sec- 
retary Hoover in 1922. Possibly that name doesn’t 
convey just what the work of the Committee has 
been. In a sense there has been some planning, 
but in the early stages of the activity the Plan- 
ning Committee, on account of its intimate con- 
tact with industry, was able to steer, in a way, the 
Division of Simplified Practice from what might 
be controversial problems which we felt the Divi- 
sion was hardly ready te undertake. 


The Planning Committee’s practice has been to, 


meet with the Division of Simplified Practice about 
four times a year. Various problems of Division 
policy are brought up and discussed. The Division 
frequently has questions on which they wish to 
ask advice. We feel that, with the help of the 
various standing committees, we will get,a reaction 
that will assist us in answering those questions 
which have been put up to the Planning Committee 
and which will be repeated today. 

I don’t know whether that makes clear to you 
the Planning Committee as a planning committee. 
Not long ago the idea was suggested that the name 
be changed to Advisory Committee; but, in view 
of the fact that it was the President’s idea, at the 
time he was Secretary, that this should be called 
the Planning Committee, we decided we would 
continue as we had begun, as a Planning Commit- 
tee for the Division of Simplified Practice. 

Are there any questions that any of you would 
like to ask with reference to the work of the 
Planning Committee? 

MR. JOHN KING RECKFORD: I was just going 
to ask you, Would that be in connection with the 
procedure? 

MR. STEVENSON: The questions I had in mind 
are those under item five in the agenda. It was 








The meeting convened at two fifteen 
Cnairman Shaw presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: What we really want to get 
out of this conference is this: You are all men of im- 
portance in business, and many of you have come 
from distances. Most of us believe that simplifica- 
tion holds great benefits for the producing and 
distributing activities of industry. What the Divi- 
sion wants to know this afternoon is how they 
can do a better iob. In the first place, how can 
they get more people interested and how can they 
do a better job with the groups that are estab- 
lished? Let us get a whole lot of discussion in 
this meeting this afternoon. Let us get to the 
bottom and see why it is that the savings are so 
evident as they are. 


I know a number of concerns that have taken 
simplification as a philosophy, and even if they 
haven’t been in on an organized simplification pro- 
gram they have gotten a lot out of it. Let us get 
down to brass tacks this afternoon and find out 
what we can do, what we can suggest to the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice, how we cam rear up 
and go. 

I suppose the oldest timer in simplification is 
Mr. McCullough, He was formerly managing di- 
rector of the Implement Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and he was one of the outstanding men in 
that field. I wish you’d put some pep in this meet- 
ing, Mr. McCullough. 


MR. E. W. McCULLOUGH: Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t know how we can put pep into this meeting 
unless ‘everybody contributes a little to it. You 
have announced that, the fundamental policy of 
simplification is mamagement. I wonder if it is. 
I wonder how much of that is carried to the man- 
agement, except incidentally, 


You spoke of my implement days). We were un- 
der compulsion then, which is quite different than 
now. You were telling us that we shouldn’t make 
so many varieties and said, “Furthermore, we won't 
give you the material to make them with.”’ What 
was a little boy to do but carry out those orders? 
We made a good Sob there during war times. 


Attacks on Simplification 


I think we might profitably this aftermoon spend 
a few minutes in speaking of the attacks on sim- 
plification. Under the pressure of the times we 
are going through mow, the sales manager is ex- 
erting pressure on the production department all 
the time for more variety, more individuality. You 
won’t have to go to an automobile plant to see 
how it is working out. I went to the Chevrolet 
plant at Janesville about a month ago and found 
a large variety of colors. They weren’t tampering 
a great deal with the fundamental basis of the 
truck or the pleasure car, but they were injecting 
that variety in color which required a great deal 
more warehouse room than ever before, and they 
were thus bringing back the lack of simplification 
in another form. It may be that it is mecessary in 
some lines to yield to that. I think it would help 
if we might hear from every Chairman of the 
Standing Committees that are represented here 
today as to what they notice in their own line in 
the way of attack om simplification, where agencies, 
either pressure from the sales manager or the style 
element, are injected. 

The Department has told us about the work they 
are doing and how they have a wonderful set-up, 
and they have service on tap and all that sort of 
thimk. I think the trouble is that we haven’t been 


o’clock, 








suggested by the Chairman that we should con- 
centrate on the agenda this afternoon. 

Are there any further questions? 

I want to say one thing on this question of 
simplified practice. I made the statement to the 
Planning Committee and to the Secretary of Com- 
merce that the Division of Simplified Practice had 
done a work that was important enough to have 
warranted all their effort and money, independent 
of anything that may be here, and that is in spread- 
ing the gospel of simplification. I don’t know how 
many cases there are where simplified practice is 
being applied by individual companies. 

I have a friend who a few years ago was asked 
to take hold of a plant of a company that was in 
bad shape. It was in the red. Not only that, but 
the business of that particular industry was in the 
doldrums. That company paid its first dividend this 
year. In speaking to me this Summer he said. 
“You know, when vou come down to it, my success 
rests upon the fundamental principles of simplifi- 
cation.” 

There are other cases of that kind. The num- 
ber of active Simplified Practice Recommendations 
is not the measure of the success of this work. The 
measure is the spread of the gospel of the simpli- 
fied practice idea. 


Discussion Limited 


I have already’ said too much, but I am going 
to say something else which I hope will not be mis- 
understood. That is, first, that I hope we can get 
a difference of opinion. Second,’ in my opinion, 
there has been too much talking from this side 
of the table, and we’d like to hear something from 
the other side. Can‘t somebody start a difference 
of opinion? - (Laughter.) (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: I think the time for ad- 
journment is at hand. I am in full accord with 
the remarks of Mr. Stevenson. We have covered 
alfthe numbered paragraphs in the agenda except 
five. It is in the discussion under five that we 
‘hope to show definite accomplishment to justify 
the bringing together of the Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees, 

If I might venture a suggestion, it would be that 
this assembly adjourn until whatever time you 
select, and then-try to get down to a very definite 
discussion of subparagraphs A, B, and C, and any 
other subjects the Chairmen feel should be taken 
up. It would appear, from the inquiries that have 
been made, that the savings resulting from this 
philosophy have been very great. If that is true, 
it would appear to be a matter of national im- 
portance that the work be extended, and, extended 
as expeditiously as possible. 

The meeting stands adjourned until two o’clock. 

(The meeting adjourned at twelve forty-five 
o’clock.) 
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on the job enough ourselves. In other words, when 
you get away from giving a man a job to do and 
insist on his doing it and you are leaving it to an 
Advisory Committee or a Planning Committee that 
only meets a few times a year, you can’t expect 
large results. 

Simplification, simply as an economy, broaden- 
ing out of markets, getting more customers, is 
worth while; also in saving something for the divi- 
dends that today I am pretty well satisfied will 
have to be paid out of economies and not advance 
in prices. I don’t think you are going back to the 
prices that prevailed a year ago in many lines, 
except where the raw materials have gone down 
past any profit. We have to make profits out of 
the economies. That is the appeal Mr. Shaw made 
to the manufacturers after the war, pointing out 
the ways and how much could be saved through 
simplification. 

Personally, Mr. Shaw, I’d like to hear from those 
who are having a real attack on simplification; or, 
is it dying of indifference on the part of the in- 
dustry itself? I find in our industrial work there 
is an imsidious leakage all the time away from the 
program that we adopted, by slipping in a few more 


varieties as a point of necessity to get into a cer- - 


tain territory. 
time there. 


Membership of Committees 


There is just one other point, and that is in 
regard to the leadership in the industry itself. 
The men who were seiected on the continuing 
committees were men who came here to do work 
for the industry. Some of them are not men who 
have a direct interest at stake. I happen to be 
on the paving brick committee. I am not associ- 
ated with the industry at all. I am interested in 
watching the paving brick varieties mount or go 
down, but I haven’t the interest I would have if I 
were manufacturing that particular line. I think 
we need a little reviewing of our set-up.” I think 
we ought to pick out in the industry real leaders, 
men right at the head of these concerns, and not 
substitute this continuing committee at all, but 
to have an organization of our own at home that 
will be behind simplification and really realize the 
economies that have come out of it, because sim- 
plification is a prime necessity in the struggle for 
the restoration of the profit margins. 

If we let that go and introduce endless variety, 
we will be just where we were before the war— 
and then we will have a war, perhaps of a little 
differemt character. (Applause.) 


I think we might spend a little 


CHAIRMAN SHAW: There are two things I’d ° 


like to suggest in that connection. There is a dis- 
tinction, it seems to me, between a simplified prac- 
tice program and that cutting down of types and 
varieties that means a curtailment of consumption 
of consumer goods. Here is a type of consumers’ 
goods that is susceptible to style factors. It seems 
to me simplification should be applied to the-¢om- 
ponent parts in producing the goods) When we 
approach things where style is an element in con- 
sumption, I don’t think we are so concerned with 
the types and varieties, provided that the parts 
of these things are subjected to simplification. 
For instance, if the consumer is going to get more 
pleasure out of a red car with yellow trimming, 
let him buy a car of that color. I don’t combat 
that at all. It seems to me the manufacturer can 
be shrewd and able enough not to multiply all the 
component parts. 

The social advantages of simplification seem to 


be that we can so reduce the elements of cost as 
eventually to have a more attractive range of 
commodities at an even lower cost. When it comes 
to the question of style in consumer goods, I am 
not so sure but that if that is one of the satisfac- 
tions of life, simplification means that that variety 
of gratification would be curtailed. 

In the process of maintenance, varieties are in- 
volved. It is all through the structure, up to the 
point of consumption, that we can get the savings; 
then we can supply these things to a larger number 
of people. 

MR. McCULLOUGH: That obtains in the auto- 
mobile line today. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: There is one other point 
I should like to make. Almost all economists 
agree that we are coming into a period of declin- 
ing prices. By that they mean that the secular 
trend of prices, probably over the next twenty or 
thirty years, save for some great interrupting 
event, will be downward. That is the economists’ 
point of view. If that be true, then it is essential 
that all of these programs for waste elimination 
be continued and expedited, because if we are 
going to do business on a lower unit price basis— 
for instance, if we did a business of one million 
dollars and we are going to sell the same quantity, 
the same number of units, for $750,000—and 
want to make the profit-~we made in the past, we 
will have to bring down the expenses all along the 
line. The statement that we are entering a period 
of secular downward trend in prices doesn’t mean 
that commodities will go down from this particular 
point, because on the secular trend, which is the 
long-time trend, there will be the cyclical trend 
that goes above and below it. Over a period it is 
quite likely that the secular trend will be down. 
If that is the case, then it is of extreme impor- 
tanee that we work collectively to reduce those 
costs and eliminate those wastes. 

~I think, with the consent of the assembly, the 
Chairman will rule that he will strike his gavel 
on the table at the expiration of five minutes for 
each speaker. Who is the first man to volunteer 
a real suggestion to the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice? 

MR. IRVING McHENRY (Gummed Kraft Seal- 
ing Tape): In forming my Committee I tried to 
choose, as it was suggested here, leaders in the 
lines of distributors as well as consumers. I can 
make this suggestion: Especially in the distribu- 
ting channel, if you will get an active member of 
the distributors’ associations he can appoint a com- 
mittee of distributors. We had a Committee in 
the National Paper Trade Association that con- 
sidered our <item. We got very good results. 


Dealing With the Consumers 


With the consumers it was a little harder, be- 
cause we had such a variety of consumers. We 
selected as big a man as we could get in choosing 
the General Electric representative. He was agi- 
tating the simplified practice phase of our program 
among the members of the electrical industry. We 
are trying now to ,get other industries, and we 
have succeeded in getting the representative of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association. I believe 
if that suggestion were followed by all Chairmen 
they could get very active committees and get a 
lot of work done. ,It means choosing their per- 
sonnel properly. 

There is one other thought I had in reference 
to this color idea that is working against the sim- 
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- not compete with the people who do not. 


CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE - 
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A case came up recently 
when one. of our customers asked us to develop 
a special coler for his exclusive use. He gave as 
his reason that he was in a very competitive busi- 
ness where he recognized that the trend was down- 
ward, and that there were elements in his industry 
that were in financial distress and prices were be- 
ing quoted and markets. were being established on 
business principles where he couldn’t compete. He 


- thought that if he could give his products an indi- 


viduality that would be his, he could get a ‘pre- 
mium. . He felt he was facing distress and pos- 
sibly elimination. 

That is an attitude that exists in the spirit of 
the times. You don’t find all manufacturers of the 
same business ability, either as sellers or manu- 
facturers, and a good, progressive firm that main- 
tains research laboratories and development —_ 

ey 
have to get more money for their merchandise. 
If we were to simplify to a point where they are 
all the same, we have handicapped the better ele- 
ment we want to encourage in business. I think 
the General Electric Company is a good example 
of that. Their products are different and better. 
If the General Electric motor were just the same 
as any other motor, the chances are they would 
have a hard time to get the right price for their 
product. That is an element that we must con- 
sider. 3 

Another manufacturer who was consulted said, 
“T am not going to bring out any more numbers 
that I can’t control by a. patent or some individual 
way. I have done it for twenty years, and every 
time I get a good number the poor element in our 
industry duplicates it and sells it cheaper, and 
finally it dole to a point where anybody can get 
it and you can’t make any money.” 

That is an element we must all give some con- 
sideration to. How it is going to be worked out 
I don’t know. “= 


Securing Approval of Program- 


Is it in order to bring up that subject of an 
eighty per cent approval of your program for ac- 
ceptance? That was a point that was brought 
up in the development of our program. The way 
the procedure is set up we had no way of demand- 
ing figures from the industry, and we had to choose 
the figures to the best of our ability. We resorted 
to association records, but those outside never 
filed any figures. We had to guess at them. Some- 
times we arrived at 72, 60, or 65 per cent. I feel 
that this group should take up that subject and 
make a* broader interpretation of this eighty per 
cent. When you get an objector to a program of 
this kind, he will grab at a_technicality of that 
kind and upset a progressive thought and the work 
of the Simplified Practice program. 

In our particular program we have had quite a 
number of objectors, and after the program had 
carried on for a short length of time pretty nearly 
half of them saw the light and withdrew their 
objections and came on the other side of the fence, 
where sixty or ninety days previous they couldn’t 
see it. I believe that something should be done 
about this eighty per cent before we break up 


today. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: We will make a note and 
bring it up. 

DR. W. P. MORRILL (American Hospital. Associ- 
ation Committee on Simplification and Standardiza- 
tion): I am, perhaps, a little out of my element in 
a group of manufacturers. I represent a group 
of consumers, who spend about a million dollars a 
year, and perhaps the consumers’ viewpoint will 
be of interest. Likewise, I have served on this 
committee for nearly four years, so I have seen 
a good many objections. 


Standardization of Bottles 


I think the Chairman brought out the same thing 
that both Mr. McCullough and Mr. McHenry 
brought out—that we must distinguish quite defi- 
nitely between the thing which is sold to the ulti- 
mate consumer on style and sold to the ultimate 
consumer for utililty. We had that come up in a 
conference in connection with glass bottles. The 
perfumers, the soft-drink people, and everybody 
who sold a product in a bottle and used the bottle 
itself either as a trade mark or as a trade promo- 
tional agent, objected to standardization. Natu- 
rally they would, because it was a part of the good 
will of their business. However, when we elimi- 
nated that section we found, for instance, that in 
the ordinary prescription bottle there were thirty- 
two patterns. One firm makes thirty of them. The 
breakability varied some sixty per cent. In other 
words, a square-shouldered bottle breaks easier 
than a round-shouldered kottle. The shape of the 
bottle varied in some cases so that the molten glass 
settled, and there was fifty per cent more weight 
for the same sized bottle. 

That program is not yet completed, but, as the 
manager of one of the largest glass bottle ‘firms 
in the country, who is on the Standing Committee 
with me, said, ““Why, that will cost me so many 
thousand dollars in patterns.” I asked, ‘“‘Won’t 
you be glad to kiss them goodbye?” I won’t re- 
peat what he said, but it was affirmative. 

That meant thirty-two sets of patterns for each 
size, thirty-two stocks for him, for the distributors 
and for the ultimate consumer, the druggist him- 
self. 

That illustrates the type of thing which is for 
utility only. We were talking about the automo- 
bile. When we come to that, it is sold on taste 
and judgment, which must drop into the same 
group as the perfumery bottle and the soft-drink 
va I think we must keep that distinction in 
mind. . 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: Don’t you think it should 
be definitely formulated before this meeting ad- 
journs? 

DR. MORRILL: That line must be drawn. Everv 
one of us must have a toolroom and a stockroom. 
In our stockroom you want simplification. _You 
want to.buy your tools and supplies on simplifica- 
tion. You want to buy the things you use on a sim- 
plified practice program. It is not easy to substitute 
even though the difference is not apparent. It may 
put the whole process out of joint. I think the 
question of utility to the consumer will be the 
probable determining factor. 

We went through the same thing. Of course, all 
I have to do is order a hospital bed and I know 
what size it is going to be, within one or two 
inches, anyway. We used to have them by steps 
of one inch height and steps of one inch-in 


length. Now there are but two sizes, and that is 
all there is to it, and our sheets and mattresses fit. 
This is the consumer’s side; and as the buyer, 
when I deal with a responsible manufacturer who 
doesn’t believe in simplification, I ask “Why?” 
MR. JOHN KING RECKFORD (Lead Pencils) : 
I am perhaps going to be the fool who steps in 
where angels fear <o tread, and do a little criticiz- 
ing of procedure. Mr. Stevenson mentioned the 
word “gospel,” and Israther thought this meeting 
today was a sort of old-fashioned revival meeting, 
where we confess our sins and are sown the light. 


I am the Chairman of the black sheep of. the 


industries. I am one of the dead ones on the 
chart, and our program has not been able to get 
through. One of the reasons for this is what I’d 
like to talk about today. 


Department’s Procedure. Criticized 


I believe that sometimes the Department is led 
astray in making up a program by the fact. that 
somehody has a very high-sounding title and de- 
cides he is the one who really knows something 
about the industry. I represent the lead pencil 
committee, and it originally started,because some 
wholesalers got together. The wholesalers of pen- 
cils, unfortunately, do not represent a very large 
percentage of the buying public. 

I was wondering, hearing Capt. Wainwright and 
various members talk, whether it wouldn’t be 
possible to have coordinated some of the facts from 
that map up there, so that when a program is 


about to be launched perhaps some of the sub- - 
agencies in the Department in various parts of - W. 
the country could tell the Department who are - 


the big local users of that particular product. 
What I mean by that is this: It just so happens 
in my own industry—and I am sure the same thing 
applies to lots of others—that in the Middle West 
the big seller of lead pencils is the wholesale grocer, 
while in the East it may be the retail stationer. 
Also, as that map seems to show, this doesn’t nec- 
essarily function with manufacturers. Shoes are 
almost all made up in Massachusetts, although 
everybody wears them. The lead pencil industry 
is concentrated around New York, although sold 
all over the country. 

_ I think perhaps one of the difficulties the stand- 
ing committees have is that they meet in a particu- 
lar locality. They can’t ask men to come from San 
Francisco, Texas, and various parts of the country 
to New York, or wherever the meetings are held. 
It might be possible for the Department to start a 
questionnaire in the different parts of the country 
about any particular projected standardization pro- 
gram. By that I mean it is almost impossible for 
the average manufacturer to know his distribu- 
tion definitely. I don’t know, really, whether more 
wholesale druggists buy pencils than wholesale 
stationers. It would be possible for the Depart- 
ment to circularize all retail distributors and say, 
“What is your volume of the following commod- 
ity?” They could then distinguish as to which of 
the more important sources distribute to the con- 
sumer and be sure that source is represented at 
any meeting that might be held with regard to 
simplified practice. 

I might say that we had many meetings. I think 
Mr. Schuster almost went bald with the meetings. 
At those meetings we only had representatives of 
the wholesale stationers. When the simplification 
program was issued the big chain stores all got up 
on their hind legs and said, “That won’t do for us,” 
simply because somebody overlooked the fact that 
a big source of outlet for pencils was the chain 
store. 

With that point in mind, I simply want to rec- 
ommend a change in procedure, perhaps in the 
formative stages of the simplification program. I 
am of the gospel when I say I firmly believe in 
simplification. I am an engineer by profession, 
although I happen to be the owner of a business. 
I can easily see, as Dr. Morrill has said, that there 
is a big difference between a storeroom and a 
stockroom, and I can understand that you gentle- 
men who buy pencils naturally want to get the 
greatest value you can for the money, and we 
want to have the best-looking pencils. 

Somewhere along the line there is a definite 
point at which too much style is offset by too much 
price, and if we could definitely establish what 
the public wants we could produce the number of 
styles, reduce the inventory, and carry everything 
into effect. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: So far in the discussion two 
points have come out, of which we will make a 
note, and we shall later determine how to handle 
them. One has to do with the clarification of the 
field of simplification, particularly in view of pres- 
ent conditions. The other is a definite recommenda- 
tion for certain changes in procedure. I suggest 


we continue the discussion, and out of this dis- - 


cussion set down these-things that are definite. 
We have three points, in fact, because we have the 
eighty per cent clause. Let’s see what other defi- 
nite points we can bring up and then let’s see 
what aur procedure will be in considering these 
problems. I should like to hear from someone else. 


Standardization of Milk Supplies 


MR. M. VAN ANTWERPEN (Milk Bottles and 
Caps): I am connected with the Standardization 
Committee of the International Milk Dealers As- 
sociation. This Committee has been in existence 
for ten years. It was organized in April of 1920. 


~The Directors of the International Milk Dealers 


Association found that it was necessary to do some- 
thing about the simplification of dairy equipment, 
so the Standardization Committee was organized. 

We are not interested in the standardization of 
our own product. It is entirely in the product we 
buy. In the old days, if we bought a vat. from 
the Creamery Package Company, and possibly the 
fittings or the sanitary piping from the Cherry- 
Berrill Company, the tub couldn’t be put together 
at all. We had to solder the fittings of the vat 
or buy new ones. 

We haven’t had any difficulty at all in putting 
over any of the standardization programs we have 
started, but we werk entirely from the standpoint 
of the purchaser. We get the machinery manu- 
facturers together and tell them they simply have 
to this if we buy our equipment from them. 

It developed, in the course of our work, that 
the manufacturers had frequently tried to get to- 
gether and put this work over themselves, but they 
couldn’t get anywhere because of the hesitancy 
and the distrust that existed between the various 
manufacturers. I really believe that if it is pos- 


sible to work a standardization from the consumer 
~ = will = s lot pote A than by trying to 
manufacturers toge i 
From that — ig r and standardize 
MAN SHAW: We will add that to our list. 
MR. J. W. McCLINTON (National School Sup. 
ply Association): The last speaker covered in part 
what I wanted to emphasize growing out of Mr. 
McCullough’s suggestion. He spoke of the color 
—_ S rather the contrast of the utility against 
e style. ‘ 


Value of Publicity 


Our Association has put over two simplifie > 
tice programs, one of which has been ase aoe 
one of which has been a howling success. You 
may be interested in that contrast, because the 
buyers are the same in each case, and the Associa- 
tion that put them over is the same in each case. 

One or two things I want to emphasize are 
these: It won’t do any good to organize and carry 
through a simplified practice conference unless the 
industry itself will carry that on with a very vig- 
orous, peppy program, not. only immediately after 
it is put over, but as a cumulative and a continuous 
program. ‘\ 

The program that I refer to as having gone o 
with success had to do with the color ‘finish tof 
school equipment. We tried to get all of our 
manufacturers together, but four or five large 
concerns wouldn’t even come to our conference. 
We ’phoned them and we pled with ‘them, and 
they wouldn’t come. We got the others together. 
e laid on the table fifty different finishes of 
work, . Those manufacturers, who were very much 
prejudiced, got together and adopted a standard 
color finish for maple, oak and birch. 

We oe developed a formula, as an As- 
sociation, to produce that color finish. We, as an 
Association, developed the color blocks, submitted 
them to the manufacturers and they matched them. 
But we also went to the school buyer, and that is 
where you have to go. We worked four or five 
months with the manufacturers who had blocked 
the program. They came up to headquarters, 
finally, and apologized for not cooperating, and 
said they were tremendously interested, but hadn’t 
taken the program seriously and they now wanted 
to cooperate. 


Mr. Purchasing Agent, it was the purchaser that 
did ae us. That is the program that’ was suc- 
cessful. 


The other program had to do with folding chairs, 
and it is still dead. I have been discussing with 
Mr. Schuster ways and means by which we might 
resurrect it. The school people are purchasing 
the folding chairs. 

All of this leads me to the observation that 
when you contemplate a simplification program you 
have to study very carefully the consuming people 
and determine how you are going to reach them. 
If you can’t reach them, I am a little skeptical as 
to how far you will be able to carry a simplified 
program. 


How Committeemen Should Act 


MR. GUY D. BAYLEY (Solid Section Steel Win- 
dows) : I feel that much of the success that comes 
out of any meeting depends upon the way the 
members of that Committee conduct themselves. 
We should assume that men who are up in busi- 
ness, particularly the heads of firms and men with 
broad experience, when they come into a Commit- 
tee meeting will conduct themselves with others 
in a way to create harmony and get results. Un- 
fortunately, it does not always work that way. 
There are jealousy, feelings, enmities, and one 
thing or another that block the way, and when 
you bring others into the Committees, as must 
be done in any large industry, it doesn’t always 
work. 

In our own industry we have many committees 
at work. We have one committee that is very 
outstanding. It does more work than others. The 
personnel has changed frequently until there is 
no man on the committee now that was on it in 
the beginning. Nevertheless, in that committee 
we have always had one little bit of etiquette pre- 
vail, and that is no man will ask of the other im- 
pertinent or impudent questions, 

I have watched that committee work. There was 
a time when I was a member of it. I have watched 
other committees work, and that little code enables 
that committee to get results and do more than 
all the other committees we have. 

I am leaving a suggestion that, along. with these 
other things the Department considers, there be 
a consideration of a little educational campaign 
for committee men before they attend: committee 
meetings. 

(Chairman Shaw left the room.) 

MR. ELY: Thank you, Mr. Bayley. 

In Mr. Shaw’s absence I’d like to call on Mr. 
Carpenter, in charge of Committee Number Forty- 
nine, Sidewalk Lights. 


Committee on Sidewalk Lights 


MR. DAVIS CARPENTER: I have no suggéstions 
to offer, Mr. Ely, more than to tell the committee 
here the general work which my committee has 
done. We got together and found that in our 
particular line there were about twenty-five differ- 
ent methods of installation and from sixty to sev- 
enty different styles of glass being used. Our 
committee had the idea of trying to evolve some 
improvement that would be useful and not only 
good for us but for the consumers. We had a 
number of meetings and all had different opinions, 
but we finally came together. We eliminated all 
but three types of glass, and use only one type of 
construction. 

We circularized our trade solidly in the interests 
of simplified practice and we found that the archi- 
tects, engineers and owners welcomed the change 
gladly. My committee is functioning one hundred 
per cent on selling simplified construction only. 

Answering the question Mr, Renard brings up, 
we simply advocate that construction and nothing 
else. If an architect or engineer comes along and 
wants a style or something a little different that 
would fit into some ornamental feature of his 
building, we are in the dusiness to give it to him 
if he wants it, but he distinctly understands that 
that is a special item. Very frequently, when we 
show him what we have, he adopts what we have 
to offer without esking for anything in the way 
of unusual cordilions. 

MR. ELY: “rv. “arventer, have you. any definite 
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LAA APLAR APAL ALD, 


coogeunennnne™ to advance which. might be help- 
ul? 

MR. CARPENTER: Nothing, Mr. Ely, except 
what has already been offered. I think the sug- 
gestions have been very good. 

(Chairman Shaw. returned 
Chair.) 


and resumed the 


CHAIRMAN SHAW: Mr. Lockwood has: had ex- 


perience on both sides of the fence. 


Suggesting Simplification Projeets 


MR. R. L. LOCKWOGD (Skid Platforms): As 
Mr.. Shaw says, I have been on both sides of the 
fence in this move-to promete simplified practice. 
I haven’t any particularly new ideas to advance, 
but in reading the agenda here I notice that in sub- 
paragraph B of paragraph five there was somc- 
thing said about whether or not the Division should 
suggest simplification projects to industry. That 
has been a. point that has come up a great many 
times. When I first came into the Division and the 
policy was first laid down to. me it was ‘definitely 
stated we were to lean backward. when it came 
to making suggestions about simplification. I tried 
to do so and tried to avoid making any definite 
suggestions at all. As I got more and more into 
the work I found that in almost every single proj- 
ect I undertook to handle and develop with an 
industry some other projects would inevitably 
come up. 

In a number of cases—notably the recommenda- 
tion which Secretary Lamont mentioned that cov- 
ered simplification of skid platforms—a new rec- 
ommendation was a direct outgrowth of some ear- 
lier project in a similar field, but had not occurre- 
to the men in that industry. I am perfectly frank 
to admit that it was my own suggestion that they 
take up the matter of simplification of skid p'at- 
forms. They did so as soon as a few of the key 
men had been interviewed’ and I had explained 
to them what I thought we could do. The project 
went through in very good shape. It affected a 
good many other branches of the transportation 
industry, or rather the material handling industry, 
and ramified into a number of other fields. 

Since I left the Department I have been en- 
gaged in promoting the use of those skid plat- 
forms for certain kinds of freight handling. In 
connection with that I run across any number of 
cases where simplified practice would be mighty 
well worth while. They are all interdependent and 
I know perfectly well that a staff man of the Di- 
vision of Simplified Practice. or anyone of the men 
working regularly with different industries, con- 
stantly runs across opportunities to suggest other 
simplifications. Personally, I am in favor of mak- 
ing that a regular practice of the staff men of the 
Division. I admit it is going to have to be han- 
dled tactfully, because men in an industry are 
quite likely, and properly so, to resent suggestions 
on their own business coming from an outside 
source, particularly if that source is governmental. 

I did find that if they were approached in the 
proper way they were very receptive. They hadn’t 
thought of these-things, and hadn’t really realized 
what we could do. No amount of general advertis- 
ing is anywhere near as good as a definite sug- 
gestion to a key. man in an industry that a certain 
thing can be-worked into a simplified project to 
his advantage. That is something he is interested 
in. I ean vouch for that from my own experience. 


Conmnitteemen’s Term of Office 


The only other point I have in mind now is a 
question of the membership and personnel of the 
standing committees. It seems to me that our 
procedure—when I say our I mean the Division— 
in that respect might possibly be modified to some 
extent. The general conference appoints a Chair- 
man of a Standing Committee. In most cases the 
way it works out is that he appoints the other 
members. Sometimes those other members work; 
sometimes they don’t. Scmetimes the Chairmen 
work; sometimes they don’t. Mostly they do. I 
don’t see any reason why membership or chairman- 
ship on a gganding committee should be parmanent. 
It seems to me that if these committees were ap- 
pointed for a definite term, say two years, or pos- 
sibly three years,. with the understanding that a 
new committee might be appointed at the end 
of that time, it would in many cases enable the 
Division and the industry itself to weed out a lot 
of dead wood. I know that from my own experi- 
ence with two or three committees that never did 
anything unless “jacked up.” 

If they were appointed for a definite term, I be- 
lieve it would be possible to keep the membership 
of the committees alive and get men who would 
work. The men in the industry know who the 
workers are, and they know whom to appoint. 
The Division does not know in every case, and the 
Standing Committee appointed at a general con- 
ference isn’t always the: proper one. 

Several gentlemen have brought up the neces- 
sity of having the industry itself carry on with 
the project and do some advertising; do some work. 


That is difficult if they happen to have the wrong _ 


committee. 


Securing Effective Committees 


I have been rather fortunate in my committee. 
The Committee on Skid Platforms happens to be 
composed of five men interested in the work of 
‘promulgating this practice and seeing that it is 
put into effect. But the Committee didn’t reach 
that stage until its personnel had been changed 
several times. I was largely instrumental in get- 
ting it changed. I went to one man, the president 
of a large concern, and asked him point-blank to 
resign. He did so, and was succeeded by another 
man who was a much better worker and knew 
more what it was all about. Today the Committee 
is composed of two of the original members and 
three new ones. 

We have meetings fairly often and regularly, 
and they are more or less informal. At every sin- 
gle meeting we -do something. There is always 
some definite suggestion by someone in his par- 
ticular field. We have carefully spread the mem- 
bership so that each man represents a different 
branch. We have a railroad man, skid manufac- 
turexy electric truck interests, skid platforms, and 
two or three large shippers, and they really work. 
They get together and do something. They never 
would have done it if they had regarded their 
jobs as permanent. 

I think one phase of procedure we could consider 
at this meeting would be the appointment of 


/ I have no thought of making any remarks. 


standing committees for a definite term. I believe 
if it could be done in that way it would be a first- 
class idea. ) 

MR. C.. W. KILLIAN (Steel. Lockers): Our vol- 
ume is not large from the standpoint of compari- 
son with those of others who are represented here. 
I came 
here merely to listen and to learn. I believe that, 
regardless of the size of the industry, Wwe may have 
problems in common; at least in some respects. 


Our industry got together, organized, and one 
of the first problems we encountered was the fact 
that we didn’t understand each other. We couldn’t 
understand each other’s language. One of the first 
things we had to do was to get a common. lan- 
guage we could use. We picked up catalogues of 
the different manufacturers and we found the 
same item called by three different names. and we 
didn’t know which was correct. Therefore, the 
first step, before we could proceed in working with 
the Division of Simplified Practice, was to get a 
language that was commen. 

You will find a locker bulletin on the board. In 
that bulletin we prepared what we called specifi- 
eations of sizes and installation details. We gave 
illustrations as to now to specify and carried out, 
as well, the recommendation of simplified sizes 
right with it. This was given a wide circulation 
among architects, through our Association, and also 
among other buyers in the school field. 

Lockers generally zo through the school fieid. 
A large proportion go to industrial users, but our 
largest consumer is the school field and not the 
commercial buyer. We do not directly contact the 
consumer as much as we would like. I for one be- 
lieve that the purchasing agents of this country 
are pretty well sold on the standardization pro- 
gram. I read the purchasing agents’ magazine, al- 
though I am no longer a buyer. I was a member 
of their Association some years ago. I believe 
they are strong for it. 


Dealing With Architects’ - 


The difficulty we encountered was that we didn’t 
get to our consumer, the actual user. We encoun- 
tered the architect, the building engineer or people 
in the engineering profession who design some- 
thing to suit their needs, regardless »f whether 
or not it fits into the manufacturers’ program. 
Consequently, our problem has been to educate that 
particular field. I would be interested in hearing 
some comments from others who find they don’t 
come in direct contact with the consumers. We 
can’t argue with the erchitect after he has re- 
leased a set of specifications and given us _ five 
days to get bids in. We must quote or somebody 
on the outside will. Consequently, what are we 
going to do? 

We have been successful in some cases where we 
had open-minded boards of education to get spe- 
cifications thrown out and readvertised. That is 
by far the exception rather than the rule. What 
we are interested in finding is a means of getting 
this program of simplification accepted in the en- 
gineering profession, especially in the architec- 
tural field. 

The comment has been made this morning that 
possibly the Department of Commerce should step 
into the background and allow the committees to 
take the initiative. In our particular case we feel 
that if the Department of Con.merce were to add to 
its prestige it would assist us very materially, be- 
cause in the architectural profession they do not 
care to have an industry tell them what to do, or 
at least they think that is what we are trying to 
do. They would give a suggestion much more con- 
sideration if it were backed more forcefully by 
the Department of Commerce. I personally favor 
2 compilation of the simplification programs, as 
has been suggested here. I believe it would be 
valuable. 

I was just wondering how many here could name 
one-half of the different items on which standard- 
ization programs have been put into effect. I 
couldn’t, I don’t believe. Therefore, as we are sit- 
ting in this group, we don’t know what has or has 
not been standardized. How can we avail our- 
selves of the real advantages until we do know? 
If this volume or series of volumes was prepared 
and given wide circulation, even with the assist- 
ance of industry itself, if the Department doesn’t 
have available funds, I believe we could go a long 
way toward putting the program much farther 
ahead than it is today. 


Need for More Publicity 


CHAIRMAN SHAW: There is one thing that ap- 
peals to me as something that is useful and could 
be done, harking back again to this question of 
the application of simplification. It is evident that 
if we are to extend the field of simplification we 
need to put more pressure on publicity. We need 
to enlist the services of the Chairmen of the Com- 
mittes in interesting the business public generally 
in simplification and probably we need to put out 
more publicity. The policy formulated by the Sec- 
retary when he established this Division was that 
the Division must be receptive to approaches from 
business. There was no element of interfer- 
ence with business involved in this program. 
From all that has been brought out here 
today it seems very definite that simplified prac- 
tice programs have produced results. Now, as a 
basis for such publicity, it would seem as if it would 
be valuable to have some further discussion here 
of the field into which simplification is best suited 
in peace times. 

My suggestion would be, if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the assembly, that perhaps we have about 
ten minutes discussion of that subject, and then 
select three men to try to put into form just what 
that field of operation is and let them send that 
tos the Chairman of the Planning Committee, Mr. 
Stevenson. Is that a wise suggestion? What do 
you think, Mr. McCullough? 

MR. McCULLOUGH: I think it is very good. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: I'd like to have a little dis- 
cussion on that. 

MR. BAYLEY: Will you make yourself a little 
clearer on that? 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: The point is this: It doesn’t 
seem to me that involved in the philosophy of 
simplification in pcace times is the cutting down 
of the variety of consumer goods’that makes for 
active business. It is rather involved in cutting 
down the typesvand varieties of compcnent parts 
and types and varieties of things that enter into 
production that enables us, under the price condi- 


tions that in my mind we are going to meet for 


/some time, to help lower the cost and preserve 


the profits of inau:try. I think we feel, as mem- 


bers of the Planning Committe, that we’d like - 


to have some ideas on that subject. 

MR. FRANK HAYDEN (Dental Hypodermic 
Needle) : There has already been brought out this 
morning the thought that the consumer is possibly 
a little more of a vital factor in this whole pro- 
gram than possibly: most of we Chairmen have 
figured on. I think we have gone at it very largely 
from the point of the manufacturer and the dis- 
tributor in the interests of making fewer products 
and making it possible for the distributor to do 
_ as much business with fewer styles and fewer 
ypes. 


Sizes of Hypedermic Needles 


Let us take one part of our industry. It is ¢ 
far cry from grinding wheels to hypodermic needles. 
In a singte line of goods we have eighty different 
sizes, lengths and gauges. I will put it to you, if 
you care much whether you are: punctured with a 


‘twenty-five gauge, five-eighths, or a twenty-five 


gauge, three-quarters.. There are certain phases 
of technique, of course, in the medical profession, 
and Dr. Morrill will bear me out that beds are not 
the only thing that needs simplification, where a 
certain type of needle is necessary. When you 
get beyond that the minimum of differences, tol- 
erances, is so slight that we as manufacturers feel 
we have simply been called upon by the consumer 
to put out a line of products that is way beyond 
the manufacturing economies. If we can get the 
thought of simplification to the -eonsumer it may 
relieve the program from that end. 


I have just one other thought in connection with 
your Item B, whether it is desirable for your mem- 
bers to keep in touch with further suggestions 
beyond the original organization. I think it de- 
cidedly should be considered a very definite part 
of the program. In every industry there are some 
manufacturers who get moral support by asso- 
ciating with, the stronger members. All of us 
are doing a better job if we feel there is some- 
one, even if it is not authoritative, to whom we 
nor periodically report as to what we are going 
o do. 

My thought is so different from what I had when 
I viewed this before that I feel your publicity, as 
far as it can, should be extended certainly to the 
consumer. . 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: Let me point out this, and 
I think perhaps it will make clearer what I have 
in mind: Certain writers in the press like to project 
the idea of simplification or particularly stand- 
ardization to the end that we shall live in stand- 
ardized houses and wear standardized clothes. That 
is a reaction that you get quite often. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that isn’t the purpose of the under- 
taking at all. I thought we could work out some 
sort of clarification of the field, that simplification 
affects this and this and this, and does not affect 
this ares field of national consumption. That 
was what was runnin, definitely through my mind. 

MR, HAYDEN: Don’t you think Gent wih Rhee in 
the difference between the utility and that phase 
of goods purchased that simply give expression 
to personal taste? — 


Consumer and Producer Géods 


MR. McCULLOUGH:I think the time has come 
when there should be a distinct separation’ between 
the consumer goods and the producer goods. We 
followed them all through to the consumer. In 
producer goods you are sometimes likely to run up 
against a blank wall when you try to follow the 
goods through to the consumer. In the case of 
commodities that are used as partly constructed 
material for the fabricating of another product, 
then you follow that. Those things need to be fol- 
lowed through beyond the producer. 

I think that field might be separated and a great 
deal of labor saved in segregating those two divi- 
sions, placing them properly and setting up a com- 
mittee to deal with them in separate divisions— 
the consumer goods and the produeer goods. 

DR. MORRILL: What Mr. Hayden said about 
hypodermic needles brings out some of the asinine 
things that exist in trade. Manufacturing toler- 
ance is so large in comparison to the step between 
sizes that it is perfectly possible for a twenty-five, 
which theoretically is smaller than a twenty-four, 
to be larger and still be within manufacturing tol- 
erance. It all runs in thousandths of an inch. 

Undoubtedly that exists in many industries. I 
think Mr. Hayden will bear me out that ninety per 
cent of the purchasers buy alternate sizes—all odd 
or all even. Rarely does any buyer purchase con- 
secutively, which ‘llustrates the need for simpli- 
fication. I am quite sure that is also true in other 
industries. 

MR. HAYDEN: Yet you will agree that they are 
there because of consumers’ demand. 

MR. McCULLOUGH: I just want to add one sug- 
gestion. I think sometimes we overlook the utility 
of the trade associations as having an interest in 
this work. I think, by working through the trade 
association, you can get all the technical angles 
of the whole problem. I think the trade association 
should be brought more prominently into the field. 
I know the Department does give them attention 
now and most of the simplified practices have 
been fostered through the trade associations. I 
think in this matter of separating and studying 
the problem they ought to be relied on. 


Indifference of Consumer 


COL. NELSON B. GASKILL (The Lead Pencil 
Institute): Speaking for the effort to standardize 
in the lead pencil industry, which has not, so far, 
been markedly successful, I question whether it 
can be generalized for the purposes of planning, 
in either of the two directions which seem to have 
been indicated by this discussion. In the first 
place, it does not follow that the merits of a sim- 
plification program rest upon the benefit to the 
consumer, or that the merits of the situation as 
presentable to the consumer become a controlling 
argument with reference to the manufacturer. It 
may very well be, in a number of lines in which 
the style and novelty elements enter, that the 
consumer is wholly ‘ndifferent and that it is the 
very indifference of the consumer to sales man- 
agement which brings about the complication of 
the lines. 

Therefore, a reduction of lines which hag fol- 
lowed from a purely competitive effort to produce 
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novelty styles awakes no response whatever from 
the consumer, because in the change which would 
be brought about by simplification the consumer 
would merely notice that one style is superseding 
the other and there was nothing in the price of 
the article or in the quality which had any appeal 
to him. - 

That leads me to this suggestion: It may very 
well be that in the approach to standardization or 
simplification the proposition should commence with 
the agency which has to make the change, if that 
is the manufacturer, then the proposition to sim- 
plify or standardize should be first taken up with 
the producing group. If the proposition cannot 
be demonstrated as a workable and practical ad- 
vantage to the producer, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether any subsequent argument in the distributor 
group would change that state of mind. 

If, on the other hand, having worked out at least a 
general idea in the producer group, consultation was 
then taken up with the distributor or consumer 
group, it would be first in the minds of the producer. 
Whereas, if the manufacturer, distributor and con- 
sumer are brought together in a general meeting, 
not one of the three being in accord among them- 
selves either as to the fact or method of working 
it out, the result is quite apt to be confusing. 

I would suggest, therefore, that at least from the 
point of view of the industry for which I am now 
speaking, to generalize from the idea that the sim- 
plification work should begin with a general confer- 
ence would be to repeat what in a particular instance 
has produced disaster. 


In the second place, it doesn’t seem to me that 
generalization can be made upon the basis of the 
scope of simplification work. It is undoubtedly true 
that there are conspicuous signs, both in producer 
and consumer groups, where the merits of a pro- 
gram are so conspicuous and the savings to result, 
both to manufacturer and consumer, are so capable 
of demonstration, that the progress of the program 
is practically assured by its own merits. 


Educating the Manufacturer 


On the other hand, if you take such a commodity 
as the lead pencil, its component parts having been 
reduced to a unit, so there is no possibility of the 
standardization of component parts, the only process 
of simplification can be to cast out what are, in fact, 
duplicate products in different guises.. Therefore, as 
I say, since that can have no relation to the con- 
sumer, the idea of selling the program to the con- 
sumer or from the consumer’s point of view, fails 
to appeal. In that case, the program must be de- 
monstrable to the manufacturer upon the basis of 
the saving to him and to the distributor on the basis 
of the saving to him, because out of that comes 
only the remote benefit to the consumer, which can- 
not be manifest in such a form as to exercise the 
controlling effect either upon the judgment of dis- 
tributors or manufacturers. 

Mr. JESSE H. NEAL (Paper Industry): As I have 
listened to the discussion here, and going back over 
our own experience with simplification, it seems to 
me that the nub of the entire proposition is the sales- 
manship that is exerted to procure the adoption of 
any plan, regardless of how meritorious it may be. 

There was a suggestion here that industries hold- 
ing meetings and getting together is somewhat com- 
parable to an old fashioned revival. Everybody gets 
steamed up and then there is a lot of backsliding. 
A colored pastor met one of his flock. He said, 
“Sam, you haven’t been around to a prayer meeting 
for about six months. At the last revival meeting 
you were on the mourners’ bench, shouting louder 
than the rest.” 

To which Sam replied, “Well, Ise coming back 
pretty ‘soon, but if you don’t mind, I’d like to back- 
slide about six weeks longer.” (Laughter.) 

Somebody has to do something about the twenty 
per cent that are not taken into the original confer- 
ence. I have heard so many men say—and it oc- 
casionally crons out here—‘“I can’t standardize be- 
cause my business is different.” As long as he 
thinks it is different it prébably is. Yet we have 
some good examples of standardization in things 
that are quite different. The United States Govern- 
ment standardized the liquor capacity. They say 
anything over one-half of one per cent produces 
intoxication. All of the movie censors prescribe ex- 
actly how many feet of film may be devoted to a kiss 
or embrace. If you can standardize a kiss, you can 
standardize most anything. (Laughter.) 7 

The trouble with these revival meetings is when 
they get through they seem to think a good deal as 
Mare Antony did when he said, “The poison is in- 
stilled. Now let it work.” But, it stops working 
after a little while. 


Buyer Seen as Key Man 


Mr. Ely mentioned the wrapping paper program 
that has been -carried on with the retail dry goods 
stores. There is one significant thing. That pro- 
gram is being carried on with the buyers. They are 
the men who buy the boxes, the sealing tape, the 
wrapping paper and the other things used. The 
manufacturers are going to make what the buyers 
want. They can get together, and what they want 
the manufacturers are going to make. I think the 
buyer is the key to the entire situation. 

Mr. Shaw will remember when he and I were both 
in the publishing business, and about the time we 
adopted standard number 22, we also agreed upon 
standard page sizes for magazines and there was 
no great rush. No one was trampled to death in 
adopting those sizes, until the buyers of advertising 
and the advertising agencies began to insist upon 
standard page sizes and began to kick about making 
nine, 10 or 11 different plates of one advertisement. 
When that got big enough, one by one the publishers 
got in line. I have in mind one publication, the 
publisher of which said he would come to that stand- 
ard size when the nether regions froze over, but I 
noticed only about a year ago that he was standard. 
He didn’t do it of his own volition, but because 
of buying pressure. I see Mr. Renard sitting up 
there and I know that is his viewpoint. 

Another thing: A standard program may be the 
best thing in the world for the manufactuer, but 
unless it fits a real need for the buyer, you might 
just as well quit. 

I have one little.suggestion to make before I sit 
down, a concrete suggestion for the Department. 
Inasmuch as I think we ase all agreed that the sell- 
ing program is a mighty important one, I suggest 
this: That the standing committee which is ap- 
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pointed and which later becomes a static or stagnant 
committee be revitalized by having that committee 
composed of the chairmen from year to year of the 
corresponding committees and trade associations af- 
fected. That will keep it alive. They can appoint 
one more from each of their associations, if they 
want to. 

Take number 22, the paper standardization. 
absolutely dead. 


Sales Manual Proposed 


Second, I’d like to propose a very definite sales 
manual which would contain the fundamentals of 
selling this proposition and keeping it sold, how to 
enlist the cooperation of the buyer, the form the 
various pieces of promotion may take, the circular 
matter, the publicity, the committee work and the 
whole thing linked up together with some very 
strong examples in the way of illustrations, and 
that some supervision be exercised over the appli- 
cation of these principles so as to keep the thing a 
continuous agitation, instead of this grand revival 
meeting and then a relapse into what Grover Cleve- 
land called “innocuous desuetude.” 

MR. GEORGE F. FISK (Paving Brick): As Chair- 
man of the Paving Brick Committee, which was the 
first committee appointed under the simplified prac- 
tice, we have been very successful and I might give 
you some idea of the formation of our committee, 
looking towards the successful operation. 

In the first place, the committee was made up of 
manufacturers and consumers, the consumers being 
engineers, and we were very fertunate in having as 


It is 


‘ one of our engineering members the Chairman of a 


Paving Brick Committee of one of the big national 
engineering societies and another member was 
Chairman of the Construction of the Brick Pave- 
ments Committee of another organization. Besides 
those members, we also had the presidents of the 
large paving brick manufacturers. 


Standardizing Paving Brick 


At our first meeting, we got together and found 
55 different varieties and styles of paving brick 
manufactured. The engineers knew the demand for 
what you might call the sizes that were to be stand- 
ardized and we took those as the first standardized 
sizes, which amounted to six. At the same time, we 
adopted a rule that unless the production of any 
other one of the 55 varieties exceeded in one year 
5 per cent of the total manufacture, we would not 
consider that among the standard sizes. Or, if a 
standard size dropped below the minimum percent- 
age, it would automatically be removed from the 
ist. 

In the second year, I think we reduced the stand- 
ard sizes to four. A year or two after that we in- 
ereased them again to six. That still is the rule 
under which we are operating. We have had very 
great success. The two engineering societies, which 
are the American Society for Testing Material and 
the American Society of Municipal Engineers, have 
adopted the sizes recommended under the simplified 
practice procedure and shew them in their specifi- 
cations. The National Paving Brick Manufacturers 
also took the standard specifications for laying the 
brick adopted by one of the societies and in those 
specifications they adopted the standard sizes as 
recommended by the simplified practice procedure. 


I think that might be helpful to some of the com- 
mittees by having the consumer and the manufac- 
turer get together and agree on the sizes and then 
follow those sizes and the simplified practice. 


Hollow Building Tile Industry 


MR. EDWARD C..KERTH (Hollow Building Tile): 
We were, I believe, the 12th industry that sub- 
scribed to simplified practice. At the present time, 
there are about 20 shapes that are, recognized as 
standard under the simplified practice provisions. 
Originally, there were some 50-odd shapes and at 
the present time, our industry is in favor of reduc- 
ing these 20 shapes to about 10. The fact of the 
matter is that our Association comprises about 85 
per cent of all manufacturers. When I say 85 per 
cent of all manufacturers, I mean of the tonnage 
produced, Of that. 85 per cent of the tonnage, I 
would say that it is confined to about 50 outstanding 
manufacturers. Census reports tell us there are 
397 manufacturers making structural clay tiles in 
the United States, which shows that 347 of them 
manufacture only 15 per cent of this product. 

Simplified practice has done something for us that 
we can’t describe. Tile is sold on the basis of 
weight, just like steel or iron. A unit must be a cer- 
tain size to have a certain displacement in a wall. 
Since we have gone in for simplified practice, we 
have found that the number of patterns for all kinds 
of trick shapes and peculiar sizes has about multi- 
plied itself by three since the period of 1925. 

We have frequently observed cases where a manu- 
facturer takes inventory at-the end of a year and 
finds that of the six that are listed and are adver- 
tised by the Association in all of our literature as 
simplified practice shapes, comprise the smallest 
amount of his surplus. That advantage, I believe, in- 
herently reflects right back to Association member- 
ship. They have been instructed along that line 
and they have been able to reduce their surplus 
stocks, while the outsiders have gone into a multi- 
plicity of shapes and have a large surplus stock at 
the end of the year. 


Scope of Simplification Conferences 


MR. WILLIFORD: I have heard some very valu- 
able suggestions on how to make these committees 
work, but I haven’t heard anyone attempt to answer 
your question as to what should be the scope of 
these conferences. One point at least has been 
touched on several times today; namely, that those 
products in which the style element plays a large 
part are hardly subjects for simplification confer- 
ences. I think that any simplification, to be worth 
anything, must carry economies with it. Style is 
secondary. Therefore, it would seem to me that 
simplification conferences should exclude any prod- 
ucts in which the element of style enters. 

Second, consider items of general consumption. 
While the advantages may be questionable there, it 
is not a field entirely outside the range of simplifica- 
tion. You take the matter of kitchen sinks.. I just 
thought of that as one. That is for general utility 
at home, but I am not altogether sure that our wives 
wouldn’t have some preference as to the color of 
the enamel or something of that sort in which there 
is a certain style element. It yractically leaves, 
then, the matter o* equipment and supplies for in- 


dustry as fit subjects for simplification conferences, 
so far as I can cee it. 

The matter of equipment is something in which 
there i. practically no style element: There may be 
variations in design, according to the ideas of a par- 
ticular designer, but they can be simplified to accom- 
plish certain definite results: That has been done 
in many industries in which-I know there are no 
simplification conferences. 


On the other hand, I think it should be pointed 
out—I don’t believe this has been brought up and 
maybe it is not a fit subject to bring up—that if 
simplification is carried to its last analysis, it\ in- 
volves the question of quality. I do not believe the 
suggestion given by Dr. Burgess today will be very 
heartily accepted by the electrical industry at least. 
Standardization of qualities is a very difficult thing. 
It takes away from that manufacturer who spends 
his money on research and. development the fruits 
of such research and development, and the goodwill 
attached to his name, and enables the copier to come 
out with some product which, so far as specifica- 
tions are concerned, may meet it, but in which that 
expense of development has not been incurred. There 
will probakly be no police regulations to see that 
this individual, who may be unscrupulous, does so. I 
do not look forward with any degree of hope towards 
standardization of quality. 

_ CHAIRMAN SHAW: We brought that up in rela- 
tion to the Bureau of Standards. 

MR. WILLIFORD: That means then, questions of 
quality and salesmanship and all the factors on 
which the goods are to be sold, except price. 


What Simplification Includes 


MR. STEVENSON: I just want to speak a moment 
with regard to this question of simplification and 
standardization. That matter has been up before 
the Planning Committee several times—the question 
as to how far simplification can go into standardiza- 
tion. Now, there are several projects where there 
is a little standardization mixed in. I can assure you 
that as far as the Planning Committee is concerned, 
the deadline is being drawn just as straight and 
narrow as it can be. The Division of Simplified 
Practice is for simplification only and they are 
watching even these projects that necessitate a 
certain amount of standardization. I think there are 
only three or four, but that is a point that has been 
discussed a number of times, I don’t think you 
need fear, as long as you have the Planning Com- 
mittee, that any great step will be taken toward 
standardization. 

CHAIRMAN SHAW: We have had this very in- 
teresting discussion out of which there are specific 
questions to be discussed later on. My suggestion 
would be this: We have from the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice three proposals under section 5, and 
I suggest now that we proceed to discuss A, B and 
C and get advice and definite «ction from the 
Chairmen of the Standing Committees. 

Mr. Stevenson assumed the chair. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: I would ask Mr. 
Woodson if he has a few remarks to make. 


Rotating Committee Chairmanships 


MR. E. R. WOODSON (Invoice Forms, and Bank 
Checks, Notes, Drafts and Similar. Instruments): 
Mr. Lockwood took out of my mouth a suggestion 
that ran through my mind in regard to rotating 
the committee and possibly even the chairmanship 
of each standing committee, with the idea of giving 
the different members of the committees those op- 
portunities for leadership or prestige that go with 
the chairmanship, as well as arousing the direct 
interest on the part of the members in bringing new 
ideas into the meetings. 

There is one additional suggestion that I should 
like to make to this meeting. That is this: I have 
been following the discussion today and as I see it, 
the problem that a good many have brought up is 
that of promotion reaching the users of the prod- 
ucts—either promoting the simplifiedpractice ree- 
ommendations in general, or promoting them spe- 
cifically. The main difficulty that is probably en- 
countered in that connection is that intgest in 
specific projects is confined within particular groups. 
The groping about is probably to find some com- 
mon line of attack; some common line of approach 
for simplified practice recommendations. 

_I throw out to you the idea that simplified prac- 
tice in general can be promoted specifically by tak- 
ing those simplified practice recommendations that 
are common to all the industries. I give you two 
illustrations. One of the simplified practice recom- 
mendations is for an invoice, known as the sim- 
plified invoice. .Every concern renders invoices; 
every concern receives them. There is a simplified 
practice recommendation in which everybody is in- 
terested. It is one that. embodies all of the princi- 
ples, all of the ideas of cooperation and of simpli- 
fied practice. There is a general appeal. There is 
a specific appeal. 


Suggestion for Promotion Work 


Another illustration is the simplified practice rec- 
ommendation relating to negotiable paper. Every 
concern uses negotiable paper—bank checks and so 
on, _ Every concern receives bank checks. Every 
concern issues and receives vouchers or ‘some similar 
paper in payment. Therefore, every concern is in- 
terested in that simplified practice recommendation, 
both as an issuer of negotiable paper and a recipient 
of it., That simplified practice recommendation ecar- 
ried with it all of the problems that have been offered 
here today in regard to cooperation. It carries with 
it all of the difficulties that are inherent in the pro- 
gram of a specific industry. Here are at least two 
simplified practice recommendations where no one 
can say, “My business is different.” Here are at 
least two simplified practice recommendations about 
which it cannot be said, “They will not apply te me 
or to my business.” Here at least two simplified 
practice recommendations about which it cannot be 
said, “I have no interest in these.” 

Therefore, I offer to you the idea that there are 
possibly other of these recommendations that are 
common to all industries; that are common to all 
concerns, and afford you not only the opportunity of 
promoting simplified practice in general, but of pro- 
moting specific simplified practice projects to the 
interest and to the welfare and economy of all in- 


dustry. 

_ CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, let’s take 

item 5-a, “Would an annual compilation of all active 

simplified practice recommendations, in: one-or more 

volumes, be of value?” ‘What is the answer? 
Majority of members said “yes.” 
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CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: You are touching. an 
important. point there. You have to get something 
to distribute and I don’t know just how it can be 
worked. We want an expression of opinion as. to 
whether or not you think it would be a good thing. 
I think the question as to how it can be done will be 
taken up in the Planning Committee. - Dr. Burgess 
goes before the Appropriation Committee very soon 
and possibly what happens there will affect what is 
going to happen here. It is just a question of prin- 
ciple, Then we will have to work on it and later 
on get advice on how to distribute it, and so on. 

Is there any more discussion on that subject? 

MR. BAYLEY: Mr. Chairman, when saying “yes,” 
I didn’t have in mind extensive volumes to put on the 
shelf, but some boiled down little document that any 
ane in business can stick into a pigeon hole of his 

esk. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: You might expand a 
little on that. In other words, you mean not. simply 
rebind the blue books, but put out something that 
would be indexed and would give a brief summary 
without a lot of material not necessary for an un- 
derstanding of the subject. I think that is a good 
suggestion. 


MR. RENARD: My idea would be that you have all 
of this material available now in two forms—the 
blue books and the Division has put it out on single 
mimeographed sheets. You can get any-simplified 
practice recommendation on a single sheet and the 
purchasing agents are asked to get what single 
sheets they will use in their particular field and have 
them on file in their departments. In that connec- 
tion, if this will cost $10,000, $15,000 or $20,000, and 
it has to come out of the appropriation of the Divi- 
sion, it is a question, to my mind, if they could not 
use that money otherwise to better advantage, than 
to bring out the recommendations in stil] another 
form. 


Simplified Practice Handbook 


MR. ELY: Mr. Chairman,. this idea of putting 
more than one recommendation in a single volume 
came from some representative consumers of a great 
many of the commodities that have been simplified. 
They say that a single pamphlet may get mislaid. 
For instance, the construction industry might like 
to have all of its items in one binder. This would 
include hollow building tile, steel reinforcing bars 
and similar recommendations, so they can quickly 
get all of the construction items that have been 
simplified. From the viewpoint of the purchasing 
agent, who is in the field to buy everything that is 
marketable, it might make matters easier for him. 
That was the reason the thing was proposed to us 
by one of the industries about six months ago. I 
just want to see if you have a similar point of view, 
so as to determine whether or not it, would be worth 
while. 

DR. MORRILL: I am inclined to think that the 
boiled down loose leaf would be by far the most 
practical thing. My reason for that is that when 
I recently had occasion to make my annual report 
to the Hospital Association, the Secretary suggested 
that we select from Federal specifications those which 
were for materials commonly used in hospitals. As 
a trial, we selected 60. They will come out.in the 
proceedings of the Association and an index of those 
things is carried in the regular report. In submit- 
ting the complete manuscript, I did not include tests, 
but I did include general and special requirements. 
The hospital couldn’t test them anyway. It was a 
boiled down manual of specifications of materials 
used in hospitals. ‘ 

If we could have the loose leaf and an index, each 
one could get“the simplified practice recommenda- 
tions for the things in which he is particularly in- 
terested. 5 

MR. RENARD: That is my idea, as compared to 
the usual Government report. ‘ 

MR. BAYLEY: It would be out of date before it 
is published. I am not saying that in a critical way. 
I mean it is impossible to have it any other way. 

MR. RENARD: I think the recent development by 
the Division of the sheet forms is one of the finest 
things ever done. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, this point 
of the loose leaf as far as this information is con- 
cerned is good and will be very helpful to the Plan- 
ning Committee 2nd to the Division of Simplified 
Practice. I would ask if there are any further sug- 
gestions or if there is anyone who differs. It seems 
to me that everyone said yes, and no one said no. 

We will pass on to the next subject, unless there 
is something further on this point. The matter will 
come before the Planning Committee for considera- 
tion sometime tomorrow. We wanted to get your 
idea on the thing, and I think we-have it. Is there 
anything further to be said? If not, we will go 
ahead to item B. 

This has been discussed a little and I should judge, 
from the tenor of the discussion, that the ideas of the 
Chairmen are that the Division and their represen- 
tatives should do all they pessibly can within reasen 
and in a politic manner to forward the work, even if 
they have to make suggestions. Did I get the tenor 
of the discussion correctly? Is there a difference of 
opinion? 


Restricting Government’s Activities 
s 


MR. McCULLOUCH: I think you are getting into 
a dangerous field when you expect a field man to 
make suggestions to industry. Competition today is 
so close, there are so many substitutes advocated, 
that if the Government gets into the selling end of 
business it is dangerous. There are services that 
the Government can perform and perform well, but 
when it comes to telling industry what it should 
do, it won’t do. I think there is already a move- 
ment over the country criticizing the Government 
for ramifications of things that they are working 
into. I don’t think we ought to get to the point 
where we should take direction from the Govern- 
ment, excepting those things purely governmental. 

The gentleman who made the suggestions on the 
skid platforms today meant them well and all that 
sort of thing, but there are other shipping devices, 
and you are getting into a dangerous field. I’d like 
to ask the gentleman at the head of the Purchasing 
Agents Association for an expression of his views 
along that line. 

MR. RENARD: I agree with you that you might 
be getting into a controversial subject in going to 
an individual producer. It would seem to me that 
the only answer to that would be to follow one of 
the other recommendations that has been made here, 
which was that the ‘simplified practice chairmen 
should work more closely with the respresentatives | 


“or there and get in other lines of business. 


of the industry, and the association in the industry. 
I can see no objection to a representative of the 
Division going to Mr. Neal, as the Secretary of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association and suggest- 
ing to him something that might be done in the 
paper industry. and have him put it before the in- 
dustry, but for a representative of the Division to 
go to an individual producer would be dangerous. 
I believe that if you limit it to that extent and have 
the Division, where it has suggestions to make, go to 
authorized representatives of the industry rather 
than an individual in that industry, it would be 
helpful. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: While you might 
think that three of us disagree, we agree thoroughly. 
We are talking of organized groups and following 
along in a general direction Mi. Lockwood’s idea that 
where you are in touch with a man and working 
with him, you can give him suggestions. That ques- 
tion has already been thrashed out in the Planning 
Committee. 


MR. McCULLOUGH: We have letters coming in 
every day as to what side lines they ought to add to 
their industry or whether they ought to locate here 
If we 
give them any advice, surely we’d be accused of in- 
creasing competition for people who have given 
their time and money to certain lines. We are studi- 
ously refraining from making any recommendations 
that suggest that industries should move or develop 
new business. We will give them, information, but 
not make any specific reeommendations. 


MR. ELY: May I give an example to illustrate 
the meaning of our question? Take the case of the 
grinding wheel industry. They had developed their 
own recommendation. By an association of ideas, they 
went further and said, “Why not apply simplified 
practice to the size of the hole in the wheel?” 
Later they went a step further and said, “Now let’s 


, tackle the size of the grain that goes into the 


wheels.” 


There is an exemplification of what we mean by 
our question. Should we suggest to the key man 
that some collateral line might be similarly sub- 
mitted to this procedure and go no further? 


Danger of Dealing With Keymen 


MR. MeCLINTON: On that. point, aren’t you sub- 
jecting yourself to criticism if that key man were a 
leader of some industry and would get at that par- 
ticular wheel with that particular type of hole 
ahead of the rest of the group? I believe as long 
as you deal with the industry as an organization 
through the trade association and make your sug- 
gestions to the trade association as to developments 
you are in no danger. If you go to any key man in 
the industry, representing a producer, I think eventu- 
ally, sometime, somewhere, you will get into trouble. 

MR. ELY: The only reason the thing has been 
brought up was that in the last few years we have 
been definitely urged, “Why don’t you step out and 
act as a sort of consulting engineer and give your 
advice based on your observations as you go around 
in this work?” We have rigidly adhered to the 
original. philosophy of the movement, that we should 
sit back, like the bashful maiden, and wait to be pro- 
posed to and not make the proposal ourselves. We 
have stuck to the principle of waiting to be invited, 
and all the time comes this pressure, “Why don’t 
you go out and start something ?” 

We are asking this question because we want to 
know which procedure to follow. Shall we follow the 
original line or shall we step out and-make sugges- 
tions? If you think not, we will stay where we are; 
if you think we should, we will go ahead. 

MR. McHENRY: There was some suggestion that 
you should analyze simplified practice work to see 
where it fits in where it doesn’t fit. After that im- 


vestigation to find out in what particular industry 


simplified practice doesn’t belong, you might let your 
wore work where you know it is going to bring real 
results. 

MR. McCLINTON: What percentage of your con- 
ferences are carried through trade association as 
compared to industries? 


Working Through Association 


MR. ELY: I should say the majority of our work is 
done through the established machinery of trade 
associations. It just happens that way. It sems that 
the avenues they have for reaching the number of 
people in that particular branch of the industry are 
what we need. However, there are unassociated 
groups who 4re handicapped because they are not 
associated, who couldn’t accomplish anything in sim- 
plification without having a clearing house to help 
in doing it. It is usually better, though not neces- 
sary, to have an organized group. 

To give you an example. Mr. Carpenter, who 
represents the. sidewalk lights industry, has no asso- 
ciation, or handn’t when his industry proposed 
Recommendation No. 49. 


MR. GEORGE S&S. CASE (Bolts and Nuts): It 
seems to me there is a great resentment of the Gov- 
ernment injecting itself uninvited in such cases. - It 
would be a mistake for a group of this’ kind to go 
out and solicit additional responsibilities. To carry 
Mr. Ely’s simile a little farther, the blushing maiden 
is always able to get a proposal if she wants one, 
even though she doesn’t make it herself. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON : Having been in busi- 
ness 49 years before 1 retired, I know that that is 
true. 

Is there anything further on this? We think we 
have a pretty good idea. We think you can trust 
the Division and the Planning Committee to follow 
the ideas. 

MR. WILLSON: There is no law or interdiction 
that prevents the use of the Division for making sim- 
plified practice recommendations to another part of 
the Government, I suppose. 

MR. ELY: No. Inthe» beginning, it was defi- 
nitely part of our work to seek to secure the coopera- 
tion and understanding of the Government estab- 
lishments just as much as of industry. 

MR. WILLSON: The reason I referred to that is 
because in Recommendation No. 22 all stationery 
and letters were standardized to an 8%x11 sheet. 
All Government Departments insisted on using’ an 
8x10% sheet, although all letter files and folders were 
standardized. . 

MR. ELY: Every once in awhile that question is 
rm up. I think Capt. Wainwright can answer 

at. 

CAPT. WAINWRIGHT: I will have to refer you to 
the public printer. (Laughter.) 

MR. ELY: I hesitate very much to give a reason, 


because after all, I am a representative of the De- 
partment of Commerce, I appreciate the fact that 
the-question you raised comes up sporadically, not 
so frequently now as it has in the past, but still 
it does catch us in the wrong spot every once in 
awhile. We are endeavoring, through contact with 
the United Typothetae of America, to see if the Gov- 
ernment cannot more nearly come im accord with the 
basic sizes given. in S. P. R. No. 22. We are making 
the effort, tut we haven't been able to show any re- 
sults yet. “Why bring that up?” (Laughter.) 


Periodic News Letters 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Let’s proceed to the 
next item, C, “‘Would the institution of a periodic 
mimeographed newsletter to members of Standing 
Committees be useful?” 

MR. ELY: That item was brought about through 
suggestions received. It was more or less precipi- 
tated by the committee that is operating in the State 
of California which has already been described to 
you, working under the auspices of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce. We felt some means should be 
found whereby the committee chairmen and their 
associates on the respective committees could be ap- 
proached more frequently by the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice. As it is, time goes on, a year 
passes} and in the interim people forget they are 
on committees. Sometimes they change their posi- 
tions and go into another field of endeavor. We 
write to their old addresses and may be told that 
they haven’t been there for two years. 

It has keen suggested that one way to bring about 
a more frequent contact between the Division and 
the committee is a mimeographed letter that might 


be issued one in a month, two months, thrie months, 


or some adequate period to take care. of that situa- 
tion. 

If this conference sees any merit in that, I would 
like to have your opinions. 

Here’s the point, we assist in the appointment of 
a committee at the general conferences. There are 
six people put on, generally. The recommendation 
goes along for the usual period of a year and then 
it comes up for revision. We write to the chairman 
of the committee. He comes back and says the>in- 
dustry has not had sufficient experience with that 
suggestion and wants it to remain as it is for another 
period. Then another year goes by and during that 
two years we have lost touch with the personnel 
of that committee. They go on and consider things 
of more immediate importance. We can’t actually 
write to them and say, “Do you remember us? We 
are the Division of Simplified Practice, and you are 
on one of those committees.” 

Also, we’d like to keep them posted as to what 
other industries are doing and like to remind them 
that we are interested. A newsletter is what we 
have in mind, to keep the members of the standing 
committees constantly in touch with this movement. 

MR. sicCLIN TON: How wouid that differ from the 
magazin. that the Bureau of Standards gets out? 

-MR. ELY: It would be more closely. confined to 
the news of the other committees. 

DR. MORRILL: It would be more informal. 

MR. ELY: Yes. If you don’t see any merit in the 
idea, let’s drop it, but if you do see merit in it, we 
are willing to undertake any additional work. 

MR. RENARD: Since the Bureau’s magazine is on 
a subscription basis, how many of your chairmen 
get it? 

MR. ELY: < don’t know. 

MR. RENARD: It may be that mot 5 per cent are 
getting it. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON:. How many of the 
chairmen get the magazine? 

Eleven hands were raised. 

MR. RENARD: Apparently, it 
from the Division to the chairmen. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Are there any further 
remarks, gentlemen, or do you think this matter 
had better ke dropped? 

MR. CASE: It seems to me that it isn’t necessary 
to send it out monthly. I received an advertisement 
about the magazine, but never subscribed because 
I have so many magazines now that I can’t read a 
quarter of them. If Mr. Ely would send out the 
newsletter whenever he had anything to say, at 
least once a quarter, he could keep in touch with us. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: All right, gentlemen, 
we will consider that question settled. 


isn’t a medium 


Adherence Figures Explained 


MR. CASE: Mr. Ely, there is ome question I’d like 
to raise. In looking over those charts, I find the 
industry in which I am interested shows a 40 per 
cent adherence. I happen to know that perhaps 80 
or 85 per cent of the bolts in tonmage are near those 
specifications. I wonder how you got your percent- 
age. There are, in that particular industry, 200 
manufacturers, of whom cight make about 90 per 
cent of the tonnage. 

MR. ELY: First of all, the motive in trying to get 
figures is to show whether or not a given standard is 
earning its way. - think that is clear. We try to 
indicate the degree of adherence as a measure of 
the need for revision. In securimg the original ac- 
ceptances to recommendations, we rely upon the 
word of the standing committees, as has been men- 
tioned by Mr. McHenry, to determine the adherence. 
We take their statement that 80 per cent, by volume 
of production, of the industry is in accord with the 
proposed recommendation. We seek to secure that 
support before we publish the booklet. The names 
in the acceptance list are supposed to cover at least 
that amount. That is merely an arbitrary figure; 
merely an index of the majority opinion as measured 
by volume of output. 

We send a questionnaire to the producers of the 
commodity in question, We ask them several ques- 
tions, bringing out the percentage of their volume 
on the simplified line, the percentage of their volume 
that departs from the simplified line, and their sug- 
gestions and comments as to what should be done 
about i*. 

From those replies is developed ‘a combined figuee 
which is submitted to the standing committee before 
it is used as a@n acceptance figure. 
adherence part of it requires mathematics of the 
fourth dimension and I think probably the weakness 
in the figure shown for your industry is due to the 
fact that not enough of the producers were reached, 
or that the Secretary of the Bolt, Nut and Rivet 
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CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


Mfrs. Association hadn’t understood our question 
when we asked him about that adherence figure. 

MR. CASE: Those standards were intended only 
for bolts going to jobbers for general stock bolts, 
Of course, if Chevrolet wants to order a carriage 
belt </16th of an inch smaller, some manufacturer 
might report he hal a very large volume not ad- 
hering to standard. Where this stamdard was in- 
tended to apply, I think it is going ower practically 
100 per cent. 

MR. ELY: That is one of the details we need to 
strengthen. 


MR. CASE: I don’t think you are being fair to 
yourself if you underestimate adherence figures. 

MR. R. W. JOHNSON (Steel Reinforcing Bars): 
I think the same thing applies to owr industry. I 
believe about 95 per cent of the tonnage that the re- 
inforcing bar people make passes through our mem- 
bers and I also believe that almost 100 per cent of 
that tonnage is in ~=he standard sizes. I might add 
that the most frequent violators of these. recom- 
mendations are the -various Govermment Depart- 
ments. 

MR. CASE: I can say for bolts and muts that the 
Government Departments have come around to the 
standar« 100 per cent. 

MR. HAYDEN: They have accepted ours on hfpo- 
dermics. 

MR. JGHNSON: Now that I have started this, Mr. 
Ely, I might say that you have done more than your 
share in trying to iron out things. Et_ seems to be 


merely the compilation of getting the mews down to 
every Government engineering employe that has 
caused our trouble. I want tocommend Mr. Ely. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, after 
having beenintouch with the Government for a good 
many vears,Il must say that what has been accom- 
plished down here im the way of cooperation and in 
the way of ironing out a lot of things that none of 
us could understand, is, I think, marvelous. 

Now it is four-thirty and] am going to put it up to 
the chairmen as to what they would like to do. We 
have two or three cther matters to come up that 
may lead to discussion. We might get through if we 
sat nere, or we might do better if we waited until 
tomorrow morning. I would like to get your opin- 
ions on that. We ‘thought possibly the chairmen 
might like to “get im a huddle” by themselves while 
they are here. Of course, that is up to them. 


Plan of Conference Outlined 


MR. ELY: What we had in mind when the two- 
day conference was proposed was this: That we talk 
over these general matters and arrive at definite 
motions and conclusions which may be left behind 
as a contribution by you gentlemen. The idea of 
dividing yourselves. imto commodity g@roups may ap- 
peal to you. Those in the construction field for ex- 
ample might find a great deal in commmon and could 
get much further as a small group than they could 
in -a large group. The same with those interested in 
textiles, containers, @tc. 

If you think that is a practical suggestion and 


want to carry it out and concentrate, say, for half 
a day tomorrow on that, we will be glad to select 
leaders and te assist in those deliberations. We 
realize you have gone to the expense of travel and 
have torn yourselves away from your desks, and we 
wish to make your visit eminently worth while. If 
you believe we can solidify some of these tentative 
or potential motions and finish, here and now, very 
well; otherwise, as an alternative suggestion, we 
could read back to you these potential suggestions 
for you to consider over night and then come back 
tomorrow morning, with your definite motions, 
crystallize matters and adjourn. The remainder of 
the day roucan use either for traveling back to your 
respective headquarters or as_an opportunity to 
become further acquainted with other services of the 
Government. You may like to visit the Bureau of 
Standards. 

I think it would be appropriate for someone to 
make a motion along those lines. 

MR. W. B. TEMPLETON: I think, in view of the 
subjects that have been brought up, it would be far 
better to adjourn until tomorrow and then dispose 
of these matters. I make that as a motion. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: You have heard the 
motion. Might I make a further suggestion, if it 
meets with the approval of the assembly, that we 
convene at nine-thirty, instead of ten? 

The motion was earricd. 

The meeting adjourned at four-forty o’clock. 


| | "TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, NOV. 25, 1930 


The meeting convened at nine-forty o’clock, Mr. 
A. A. Stevenson, Chairman of the Planning Com- 
mitteé, presiding. - 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, you have 
had an opportunity to think over the discussion of 
yesterday afternoon and I would ask if any of you 
have any further comments to make on any of the 
items you were particularly interested in. I thought 
possibly there might be some questions you'd like 
to ask. 


Putting Recommendations Lato Effect 


If not, I will ask Mr. Ely to say a few words on 
the subject of labels. That question has been up be- 
fore the Division and before the Planning Committee 
and we would like to have the reaction of the chair- 
men of the standing committees on that subject and 
also on some other things Mr.'Ely has to suggest. 

MR. ELY: Yesterday, during the afternoon, there 
were a number of suggestions brought up. None 
of them were crystallized in the form of definite mo- 
tions, so that we might have something to point to as 
the product of this conference. I reviewed those 
suggestions last night. I think it would be a good 
idea if we now recollect those thoughts and effect 
that essential crystallization.’ 


Among them was the subject of the method of de- _ 


claring a recommendation “in effect.”’ It wasn’t 
put just that way, but that is the essence of it. Mr. 
McHenry of the paper sealing tape industry re- 
ferred to the position in which his committee had 
been placed in recent months as a result of the doubt 
that had been expressed by a few regarding the 
soundness of the recommendation which had been 
proposed by his industry. 

The Division, during the past nine years, before 
printing pamphlets, has always requested -the in- 
dustry to assure us, first of all, that the program 
was to its satisfaction. At that poimt the Depart- 
ment of Commerce increased.its efforts to make that 
program known to as many people as possible. It 
has been our custom to ask the standing committees 
to tell us whether or not in their judgment the signed 
acceptances which have been received from pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers, represent a 
true cross-section of the affected industry. . 

In the Leginning, just to have something positive 
to talk about, we selected 80 per cemt by volume of 
production, as being a fair basis on which to deter- 
mine whether or not a recommendation should be 
published. It is impossible, han nature being 
what it is, to get 100 per cent approval of these pro- 
grams. We, therefore, do not expect to achieve the 
100 per cent goal. We do try very hard to approach 
close to the ideal, and we do feel that with the re- 
corded approval of those who make, sell and use 80 
per cent of the volume of the commodity, there is 
reason for launching that recommendation upon an 
activ® career. 

From that point on it is the duty and responsi- 
bility of the standing conmittee to keep the pro- 
gram of its industry revised and abreast of the 
times; to recognize criticisms; to receive comments 
and do their best to periodically refine and make more 
nearly perfect, that program. 

In reaching the conclusion as to whether or not a 
booklet should be printed, the element of good-will 
has to be taken into account, inasmuch as this is a 
proposition based upon voluntary Cooperation. The 
attributes willingness, enthusiasm, and eagerness 
are essential. There have been occasions when pro- 
grams, if acurately measured—and sometimes they 
can’t be—would not show 80 per cent volume ap- 
proval, However, the good will amd the desire to 
coperate are there, and when there is evident no 
outstanding objection, it has been feasible to publish 
the booklets. 


Department Has No Police Power 


There has been, in the last eight years, one in- 
stance where the procedure has been questioned. 
That was in the case referred to yesterday by Mr. 
McHeury. In the process, the Department was 
placed distinctly in the position of having to adjudi- 
cate an argument between two groups in the in- 
dustry. We haven’t police powers and it isn’t fair 
to place us in a position where we have to decide 
between opinions within an industry. 

At the same time, the Standing Committee in this 
instance was embarrassed. We had to protect their 
prestige. We had to protect that of the Depart- 
ment and at the same time not antagonize the few 
people conscientiously objecting to the publication of 
that particular recommendation. 

To avoid future embarrassment on the part of 
the Standing Committees, and to keep us out of a 
position of being judges, it has been suggested that 
the acceptance blank have on the reverse side a 


paragraph explainimg the position of the Standing 
Committees and that of the Department in matters 
relative to the publication of Simplified Practice 
Recommendations. I will be glad to 2-ead that para- 
graph to younow. When have finished, I'd like to 
hear a motion embodying your opinion of it. 

You are familiar -with the face of the acceptance 
blank. Let me read to you a sample: 

We, the undersigned, do hereby accept the 
original draft of Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dation R116-50 as our standard practice in the 
(Production*) (Distribution?) (Use*) of DEN- 
TAL BRUSH WHEELS, for a period of one 
year beginning February 1, 1930, or until the 
present schedule is revised, and will use our 
best effort in ‘Securing its general adoption. 
(SEE REVERSE SIDE OF THIS SHEEFT.) 
It is not an irrevocable pledge. Et is an indica- 

tion of good ull, a sign of willingness to cooperate; 
that the signer will try, within reason, to adhere 
to that recommendation. 


~ Nature of Agreement Explained 


On the back of the blank, there have been four 
paragraphs explaining to the acceptor just exactly 
what it means when he signs that blank. I will 
read them: 

To the acceptor: In signing this acceptance blank, 
please bear the following points clearly in mind: 

1. ADHERENCE..—The Departmemt of Commerce 
has no regulatory powers with respect to Simplified 
Practice. Instead, Simplified Practice is based on 
voluntary cooperation and self-goverzament in indus- 
try. To make this. specific simplification program 
operate as a satisfactory example of self-govern- 
ment, it is highly desirable that this recommenda- 
tion be kept distimet from any plam or method of 
governmental regulation or control. This simplifi- 
cation will be successful according to the degree to 
which manufacturers, distributors, amd _ purchasers 
adhere to its tenams and conditions. 

2. THE INDUSTRY’S RESPONSEBILITY.—This 
waste-elimination program was developed by the in- 
dustry on its own initiative. Its ssaecess depends 
wholly on the active cooperation of those concerned. 
The Department cooperates only When requested to 
do so, and only to such extent as appears desirable 
im order to secure the most beneficial results for 
all concerned. 

3. THE ACCEPTOR’S RESPONSIBILITY.—You 
are entering into an entirely voluntary arrangement, 
whereby the members of the industey—the distrib- 
utors and consumers of the product, and others con- 
cerned—hope to secure the benefits imherent in Sim- 
plified Practice. Those responsible for this recom- 
mendation realize that instances will occur in which 
it will be necessary to supply or purchase items not 
included in the simaplified list. The purpose is, how- 
ever, to limit rezular lines of stock items to those 
described in the schedule, and to place all others in 
the class of specials. CONSUMERS can make the 
program a success if they willmake a definite effort 
to CONFINE THEIR PURCHASES TO THE 
SIZES, ETC... SPECIFIED IN THES SIMPLIFIED 
PRACTICE RECOMMENDATION. 


Departraaent’s Responsibility 


4, THE DEPARTMENT'S RESPONSIBILITY.— 
The function performed by the Department of Com- 
merce is fourfold: First, to provide a neutral agency 
which will insure adequate consideration of the 
needs of all interests; second, {6 secure the wide- 
spread adoption amd close adherence to the recom- 
mendation; third, to add all possible prestige to this 
waste-elimination plan, and fourth, to supply such 
assistance and advice in support of ‘this program as 
past experience with similar programs may suggest. 

There are two sides to the picture. First, one 
sees self-government in industry, amd statesmanship 
between industries. ‘Then one sees our limited share 
in assisting industries to put these programs into ef- 
fect, in the way that industry believes to be most 
beneficial for all interests I beliewe the following 
fifth paragraph, on the back of the acceptance blank 
will further clarify matters: 

“5, ACCEPTANCE BY INDUSTRY.—When the 
Simplified Practice Recommendation identified on 
the face of this form has been accepted by manufac- 
turers, distributors and users whose production, dis- 
tribution and use of the named commodity repre- 
sents sufficient volume of that commodity to insure 
the initial success of the program it will be endorsed 
and published by the Department of Commerce in 
the interest of waste elimination in industry. In the 
event the volume of indicated support is insufficient, 
in the opinion of the industry’s Stamding Committee 
and the Department of Commerce, to justify en- 
dorsement and publication, the Department reserves 
the right to withhold its endorsement and postpone 


publication of the Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tion until such time as sufficient support can be 
obtained.” 

I'd like to hear discussion on that and, if thought 
advisable, an alternate suggestion. ‘What precipi- 
tated that was a reference yesterday to the 80 per 
cent clause, by the gummed tape industry. That in- 
dustry proposed the recommendation on this item. 
We finally reached the point where we asked whether 
or not we had the necegsary degree of support. The 
Standing Committee, to its best knowledge and be- 
lief, indicated that we had the essential 80 per cent 
support, by volume. When the announcement was 
made that it was deemed time to print that pam- 
phlet, a question arose in another portion of the 
industry to the effect that the negative side had fig- 
ures which showed that we didn’t have 80 per cent 
support. There wasn’t anyone in possession of all 
the statistics. There wasn’t any central place where 
one could go to get such figures. 

You can see what we were faced with. One of 
those arguments was correct. There seemed to be 
sufficient good-will among the acceptors to justify 
publication, Yet the Department and the Standing 
Committee were in an embarrassing position. 

That was made the point of issue around which 
revolved the decision as to whether or not the book 
should be printed. When it came down to funda- 
mentals, it was an attack on the movement itself. 
There was a misunderstanding in some quarters as 
to that 80 per cent figure, however. It was thought 
that that percentage was imposed by law. Actually, 
the 80 per cent is merely an arbitrary figure, as 
explained above. We never had an instance like it 
before. We hope we will never have another one. 

A paragraph such as I have read should clarify 
matters and obviate embarrassment forthe Stand- 
ing Committees. ‘ 

The discussion might take this turn: Hew will the 
Department be assured, and by whom, that the pro- 
gram has been sufficiently supported to justify print- 
ing? Second, ean the Department be depended on 
to use its own judgment to a certain degree as to 
whether or not it should be published? You get the 
idea I am sure. I'd like to hear some discussion, 
and a motion, if possible. 


Measuring Industry’s Support 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: I am going to make 
the same ruling that Mr. Shaw made yesterday. We 
have quite a lot to do and we will limit the discus- 
sion to five minutes for each chairman. 

MR. ROBERT I. DAWES (Elastic Shoe Goring): 
This 80 per cent seems rather high. If we take 
precedent from the legislative systems of this coun- 
try, I think we will find that 75 per cent is the 
highest percentage they require for approval of any- 
thing. That is for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. In ordinary financial matters, they only require 
two-thirds; otherwise, it is only the majority. That 
is the basis on which things seem to be made in this 
country. I don’t see why we should hold out for 80 
per cent in a case like this. It may be better, but 
on the other hand, if small minority of 20 or 21 per 
cent can hold up a thing that is for the good of the 
majority, or more than the majority, I think we 
should consider cutting down the percentage at least 
to 70 or 65. 

MR. DAVIS CARPENTER: May I inquire if this 
simply provides for a certain proportion of the in- 
dustry as in the judgment of the Standing Commit- 
tees and the Department make it proper to issue; 
simply cutting down the 80 per cent to a point 
where the Standing Committees and the Department 
can agree that sufficient numbers have agreed to it 
to allow publication? 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: That is the intent. 

MR. CARPENTER: I am not quite clear on that. 

MR. ELY: A lot has been said between the last 
time I read itjand now, so I will repeat it. 

(Reads paragraph 5 a second time.) 

MR. ELY: In other words, the Department puts a 
program before as many people as possible, sets it 
up as a target, to be improved or torn down. It is 
conceivable that some group might ruthlessly try to 
put something through, using us as a medium, and 
we would like to be protected and be able to detect 
a thing of that kind and not be placed in a position 
where we have to publish. 

MR. CARPENTER: Is it for that reason that you 
adopted the 80 per cent clause? 

MR. ELY: The function of the Division of Simpli- 
fied Practice has been to lend assistance, not to dic- 
tate—to find out what industry wants and to help 
them get it. Beyond thet, we have tried to assist 
in giving these recommendations a fair start in life. 
That seemed kind of vague and indefinite. So we 
said, “How about 80 per cent? If 80 per cent of 
thg volume likes the program, it is bound to suc- 
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ceed.” So we just took that figure. In the course 
of a year, if a program doesn’t take hold and people 
don’t like it, there isn’t anyone who wants it to sur- 
vive in its current form. A recommendation should 
perish if it is doing harm. That is where the Stand- 
ing Committees come in. It is up to them to dis- 
cover that in the first year. It is a probationary 
period, you might say. 

It was a very embarrassing thing for us as a De- 
partment to be invited by an industry to give our 
cooperation and support and tren have the action 
questioned. We would not like to see it happen again. 

I’d like to hear a motion either adopting this para- 
graph or substantially arriving at the same conclu- 
sion. I: think that would be a very constructive 
outcome, 


Department’s Position Explained 


MR. McCLINTON: As I understand that -para- 
graph, you want it in such a. position that even 
though the Standing Committee might recommend 
a sufficient support in favor of the project and _rec- 
ommend for the Department of Commerce to issue 
the publication, you will be in position where if in 
your judgment it is not desirable to publish it, you 
may not issue the publication in spite of the fact 
that it is recommended by the Standing Committee. 
Isn’t that true? . 

MR. ELY: It would appear so, wouldn’t it? . 

MR. McCLINTON: I would suggest the insertion 
of one word there which will protect you in that 
respect. Where you speak of the Standing Com- 
mittees, say, “and/or the Department of Commerce. 
That little word in there will change it and give you 
that protection you haven’t now. You want to be in 
position where, irrespective of the other judgment, 
you could exercise your own. 

MR. ELY: Of course, it is assumed that the De- 
partment wants to publish it if it is the thing to do. 

MR. McCLINTON: There might be a situation 
where you wouldn’t. : 

MR. ELY: It is conceivable. If publishing a pro- 
gram is going to do more harm than good, from 
our viewpoint, and we have determined that it would 
do more harm, we should have that alternative. 

MR. McCLINTON: It would be a serious pe 
I think, to reduce that lower than 80 per cent. It 


_is my conviction that the Department has a remark- 


able program here, if you haven’t had more than one 
exception in the years you have been working. The 
whole success of our’ Recommendation No. 111 has 
centered around the high standards that have been 
established. If you reduce it to a two-thirds propo- 
sition, you are going to find a number of industries 
going into it and, after a year or two, they are 
going to be disgusted with it because they didn’t 
have sufficient initial support, and they are going to 
drop it. There isn’t anything so demoralizing on 
any program as to have one or two groups start in 
and then let it die out. I think the key of the whole 
success of your program has been the fact that your 
standards have been very high to begin with and 
you have had more or less of a united industry. 


MR. RENARD: Speaking as a representative of 
the buyers, possibly I can say something which 
might be embarrassing for some of these other gen- 
tlemen to say. We all recognize that in practically 
every industry there are a few of what you might 
call “lone wolves” who won’t run with the pack and 
who won’t even follow the guidance of the most rep- 
resentative organizations within their own industry. 
I don’t think we should make this movement sub- 
ject to the possibilities of being sand bagged by that 
type of lone wolf who won’t come in and work with 
the representatives of his industry. 


As I understand it, that is what happened in the 
case of the gummed tape industry. It is the only 
case where the so-called lone wolf type has gone to 
the bat and tried to upset the program of the entire 
industry. That is just what happened. I don’t be- 
lieve we should have any percentage at all. I be- 
lieve that if in the opinion of the Division officials 
and the authorized representatives of the industries 
they have sufficient support, they should be em- 
powered to go ahead without waiting to let this 
lone wolf work on them as long as he may want to. 


Giving Committees Leeway 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, I might 
say that the Planning Committee was thrown into 
this proposition by the powers that be. In replying 
to your question with regard to the 80 per cent, I 
am speaking as a member of the Planning Commit- 
tee. My feeling is that it isn’t any,effort on the part 
of the Division, and I am sure not of the Planning 
Committee, to reduce the standard where there may 
come occasions when the 80 per cent is not quite 
reached and they. would like to have the authority to 
go ahead. That is my own feeling, and while I 
haven’t discussed this matter from this standpoint 
with the Planning Committee, I feel that is not only 
the feeling of the Planning Committee, but of Dr. 
Burgess and Mr. Ely. If they disagree, they can say 
so, but it is their idea not to lower the standards, 
but to give the standing committees and the Division 
a little leeway. 

MR. ELY: Have we here a logical argument? The 
question has been in statu quo for nearly a year. 
I made the remark a little while ago that if any pro- 
gram couldn’t survive in the course of a year it 
ought to die, whether it has been approved or not. 
This particular program has gone through a hectic 
year and has proven itself. Two or three of those 
who at first were against it are now for it. It 
sems a shame, that during that_first year it should 
have been in that quasi official state and we were in 
constant mental turmoil. Now we haven’t any hang- 
over. The recommendation has taken hold. It has 
sold itself. If it hadn’t been right in the beginning 
and hadn’t been right in the judgment of the stand- 
ing committee, it wouldn’t have sold itself. It has 
had a very hard year. It was a waste. 

Let’s obviate that waste by developing some such 
motion as we have suggested here this morning. 

DR. BURGESS: You know, Mr. Stevenson, we 
have in the American Society for Testing Materials, 
another organization with which you are familiar, 
what we call the tentative standard. I was wonder- 
ing if in these cases which we might call border-line 
case, whether or not the book could be issued if we 
didn’t get the 80 per cent in what would be called the 
tentative form. It would then be out for discussion 
and it would be put in definite form, say, a year 
later. That allows the industry to become ac- 
quainted with what the majority of the industry has 


decided upon. I don’t know whether that is practieal 
or not, but it would meet the border-line cases. 

MR. McCLINTON: I move the adoption of the 
paragraph read by Mr. Ely. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I second that motion. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: It is understood that 
you approve of that paragraph, with the under- 
standing that there might be some further change 
in wording due to further study. The paragraph in 
essence is approved by those present. 

The motion was carried. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Next, Mr. Ely, on 
that program of yours. 


Use of Labels Discussed 


MR. ELY: There was another point brought: up 
yesterday and just touched upon vaguely, a question 
that might be more definitely considered this morn- 
ing. That is the question of labels,—those used in 
connection with the identification of a definite com- 
modity with the recorded action of an industry.” The 
kraft tape industry uses one; composition books has 
one, as have several others. The labels are substan- 
tially alike. It is merely a reference that here is 
a preduct you are buying under a specific simpli- 
fied practice recommendation. By securing that 
pamphlet, the interested consumer, if he is full of 
curiosity, may learn all the facts; that it hasn’t been 
imposed upon them bythe government or that it 
hasn’t been thrust upon them arbitrarily by any 
group. It is the recorded action of an entire in- 
dustry. 


It has been said that people by inference can read 
into the label the fact that the recomniendation 
emanated from the Department of Commerce, and 
that there is some legal pressure behind it that is 
compulsory. You can read inferences. into almost 
anything. You can make things read any way you 
like. I cannot even force myself to read that infer- 
ence. Perusal of the published book should clear 
the inference. 


We have only had one instance in nine years that 
has been brought to our attention of anyone taking 
exception to a label,—the same instance as that aris- 
ing in connection with the eighty per cent clause. 
It is claimed that the label indicated that people 
must realize that that program was proposed by the 
Department; that there is some magic or pressure 
back of it; that it was a guarantee. 


I think we ought to clear up this point concerning 
labels, too, to keep us out of future trouble. I may 
add, the objection in this particular instance has 
sort of fallen apart. One of the people who ob- 
jected to the label has ordered a large quantity of 
them. They are going to use them. There again, 
: 3 course of a year, the program has proved 
itself. . 


Purpose of Labels 


If you see any objection to the label or any mis- 
construction that might be put upon it—any am- 
biguity—tell the Department and let us abolish the 
thing. Let’s go on record about it. The purpose 
of the label is to assist the industries to make known 
their own action. After all, if they want to be con- 
sistent industries should promote recommendations 
of their own devising. 


_ With reference to printed recommendation: That 
is a definite means of showing the consumer that 
the manufacturer is not arbitrarily imposing some- 
thing on him, or that he, the manufacturer, is get- 
ting some benefit out of the action at. the expense 
of some other element; namely, the consumer. 
recommendation is for everybody’s benefit. 

Have I made that picture clear? Has anyone any 
points of view on the label? 


MR. HENRY R. POWER (Coated Abrasive Prod- 
ucts): Did the wording originate with the Depart- 
ment? That is, did it have the approval or was it 
submitted to the Department before it was used by 
that group? 


MR. ELY: The first label was proposed in 1928; 
namely, recommendation number nine, on fencing, it 
was submitted to the Department. At that time, 
it looked all right and it has been used ever since 
without known complaint. It has been in use nine 
years. After that we pointed to that label as a 
Precedent, that’s all. 


MR. POWER: You wouldn’t want manufacturers 
to use labels indiscriminately of their own wording. 
They should be submitted to the Department for 
approval. Some wording might possibly be drawn 
up by the Department and incorporated into some 
pamphlet for guidance, so that could be used by new 
industries which might decide to use labels. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Mr. Chairman, if, as I under- 
stand it, the purpose of this meeting is to arrive at 
the phraseology of the label, would not the addi- 
tion of possibly the words, “in the interest of elimi- 
nation of waste” make it more clear? 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: I think what I am 
about to say will cover it. I think what the Divi- 
sion would like to have, and the Planning Commit- 
tee also, is an expression as to the principle of la- 
bels. I will tell you, for your information, that on 
our agenda for the meeting of the Planning Com- 
mittee, which we expect to hold some time today, 
we have two wordings for labels. They haven’t been 
discussed. They haven't been gone over. I think it 
is no breach to ask Mr. Ely to read those two 
forms. _ What we’d like particularly to have is an 
expression on the principle. The question of the 


wording is a matter that has been given careful 
consideration. 


Present Labels Criticized 


MR. L. W. WALLACE (Planning Committee): 
May I give two points of view? I am a member of 
the Planning Committee. It seems to me it is es- 
sential to adopt a uniform label to be used on all 
projects: and as this gentleman indicated a few mo- 
ments ago, we shouldn’t have a wide variety of la- 
bels. We ought to practice simplification with ref- 
erence to labels as well as other things. That ‘is 
point number one. 

Point number two is this: There has been—I won’t 
say criticism or particular ebjection to the type of 
label that has been used—but there certainly has 
been a certain degree of concern as to the language 
of the label that has been used before. We all do 
not see things the same way. Mr. Ely hasn’t read 
into that, as he told you, any implication that the 
government has enforced these simplification proi- 


The 


ects, but other people, with all due respect to Mr. 
Ely, have seen some such implication. 

I feel, gentlemen, that we ought to adopt.a label, 
in the wording of which would be clearly indicated 
that there is no desire or no indication that the 
Government is going to enforce any of these sim- 
plification projects. 

Therefore, I hope you will give serious considera- 
tion to.these two proposals that are coming up in 
the Planning Committee, which I think are in the 
direction we should go. 

MR. FREDERIC W. DONAHOE (Steel Barrels): 
In this case, I am going to speak not for the indus- 
try I am representing here today, but for one I did 
represent here some two or three years ago. 
think it would be a great mistake to tie this De- 
partment down to any single wording or any serious 
wording on its labels. When the manufacturers of 
plumbing fixtures came down here they were mostly 
concerned with the grading of their products. The 
Bureau of Standards went into a very elaborate 
plan, whereby for the first time in the industry we 
had a really fair set of grading rules. As a con- 
sequence, we adopted the label, which said that this 
article had been graded by competent inspectors in 
accordance with grading rules designed and promul- 
gatee by the Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce. There was no mention made at the time 
ef simplified practice. 


We reduced our varieties from a very large num- 
ber to a very small number. We played with them. 
They played with us in turn, giving us the grading 
rules which put the industry on its feet. That label 
was used for three years and has put many thou- 
sands of dollars in the pockets of the industry. ‘That 
was our particular problem. Other industries may 
have some similar problem. I think the Department 
should be left open to give the industry the label 
it desires. 

MR. RENARD: I think there is something in 
what the gentleman just said, because there is just 
as much danger in the form in which the label is 
used as in the phraseology of the label. Suppose 
we used the government insignia for the form of a 
label and put on it that phraseology. To the unini- 
tiated, that would mean that the government is 
back of it. I think the labels must be satisfactory 
to the industry, but have the approval of the Depart- 
ment before it is used. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Are there any fur- 
ther remarks? 


Language on Label 


MR. WALTER P. GARDNER (Bank Checks, etc.): 
It seems to me there would be danger in some in- 
dustries from a label, because it would immediately 
convey to certain people that that label was a guar- 
antee of a product. People who do not read the 
label carefully will say, “Here’s a product guaran- 
teed by the United States Government.” 

We ought to have in very bold print on the label 
a statement to the effect that the label does not con- 
stitute a guarantee of the quality of the product 
upon which it is placed. For instance, if a man 
bought a can of peas or varnish, and saw that gov- 
ernment label, he would think it was of supreme 
quality. We ought to have language on that label 
that would restrict such views. 

DR. MORRILL: Mr. Chairman, I think this is 
leading to the problem that the Planning Committee 
has had before it all the time—a confusion between 
simplified practice and commercial standards, which 
must be avoided. The label which in the case of 
commercial standards will probably prove the ulti- 
mate solution of police regulation of commercial 
standards, if it is policed in any way, would embar- 
rass any label used on a simplified practice product 
unless the fact that it was a simplified practice 
product and not a commercial standard product was 
very clearly set forth. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Will Mr. Ely read 
the two suggestions, just to give you an idea of 
what was running in the minds of the Division? 

MR. ELY: There have been several suggestions 
made in the past, but if they were accepted, you 
would not have a label when you got through, but 
a broadside. That isn’t what is needed. All you 
need is a label. That is the difficult part, to be con- 
cise and at the same time truthful; free of mental 
reservation and ambiguity. 


New Wordings Proposed 


MR. ELY: The first suggested phraseology for a 
label is, “This (name of commodity) conforms with 
Simplified Practice Recommendation No. Y_, pro- 
posed and approved November 30, 1930, by the in- 
dustry at a meeting where manufacturers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers.were represented, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Commerce. This is 
not a guarantee of quality, implied or otherwise, but 
an approval of specification determined by the in- 
dustry.” 

This may be too lengthy. If all that is needed is a 
concise reference to the appropriate Simplified Prac- 
tice Recommendation, the following wording may be 
practicable: . 

“This (name of commodity) conforms with Sim- 
plified Practice Recommendation No. Y_ , proposed 
and approved by the industry, and promulgated by 
the industry with the cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce.” ‘ 

Do these suggestions give you a clue to what is 
needed ? 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, you have 
had two sides of this question and cannot someone 
make a motion one way or the other so we can have 
something definite to shoot at? 

MR. TEMPLETON: I move you, Mr. Chairman, 
that the second label be adopted as the standard 
form of procedure, amplifying it “label or tag.” 
There may be some things not quite possible to at- 
tach an adhesive label to. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: It is the sense of the 
meeting that this action be in the form of a recom- 
mendation to the Planning Committee. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I accept that amendment. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Please read the mo- 
tion as it now stands. 

MR. ELY: It is moved that it is the reeommenda- 
tion of this meeting to the Planning Committee of 
the Division of Simplified Practice that the labei 
or tag used on a commodity to identify that com- 
modity with the definite action of an industry, and 
as embodied in the simplified practice recommenda- 
tion, read as follows: 

“This (named commodity) conforms with Simpli- 
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CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


fied Practice Recommendation No. Y, proposed and 
approved by the industry, and promulgated by the 
industry with the cooperation of the Department of 
Commerce.” . 

DR. MORRILL: I will second that motion. 

MR. RENARD: Will that leave any discretion as 
to the shape or form of the label? : 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: We naturally had in 
mind a rectangular label. 

MR. RENARD: I know this matter has come up 
in the commercial standards division where they use 
labels as the Doctor has mentioned. When a man 
comes along with a shield with red and blue stripes 
on it, you might say that it is an indication of gov- 
ernment support. I don’t think that should be per- 
“On. MORRILL: Would not that be obviated by 
limiting the content of the label to the statement “as 

roved”? 
oR. McCLINTON: If this were adopted, it would 
be compalsory, woukin’t it? 
uY: 0. 

ME NeCLINTON: An industry wouldn’t have to 
use the label. but if they did use a label, they would 
have to use that one. 

MR. ELY: Yes. 


Uniformity of Labels Opposed 


MR. McCLINTON: That is bringing in a wide 
variety of industries that would be pretty hard to 
cover with one label. The particular phase I am 
thinking of now,—and it may be_more or less self- 
ish—is this: There have been industries operating 
for nine years and the labels they have been using 
have been passed on by the Department and have 
been more or less established throughout the coun- 
try and have almost become a trade mark. The value 
of those labels is high. We have spent a lot of 
money in capitalizing and establishing the label 
which we have been using, and which has been ap- 
proved by the Department. I can’t but feel it is 
more in the nature of a trade mark of that industry 
and immediately commands recognition by the pur- 
chaser when he sees it. It is going to penalize us 
considerably if at this stage we have to change the 
label. 

I don’t want to seem negative in all my discus- 
sion in this group, but I personally hold to the propo- 
sition of submitting the individual industries’ labels 
to the Department for approval, which would elimi- 
nate the uniformity of labels. 


MR. ELY: Mr. Chairman, yesterday at great 
length there was presented the need for reaching 
more consumers with information regarding the ac- 
tions of industry. That is one of those intangibie 
things,—trying to reach the consumer who is legion 
in number. Also, it was said yesterday that we 
should contact a greater number of retailers than 
we have been. 

Well, one way of reaching the consumer,—and it 
is in the hands of industry itself,—is by the use of 
a label. If it is your notion, that more consumers 
be reached and told about this movement, you have 
in the label a useful medium. That is one purpose 
of the label. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: It seems to me, in 
the first place, that a decision of this kind would 
not be retroactive. It also seems to me that while 
we have this, we might have it as a recommended 
form of label. Where there are special instances, 
the label could be modified through concurrence be- 
tween the Standing Committee of the industry and* 
the Division of Simplified Practice. In so many 
cases we have to take the old saying, “What’s a 
Constitution among friends?” We have to take a 
little liberty. Maybe that is erratic, but that is the 
thought I have in mind. If there are any changes 
desired by some industry, there must be an agree- 
ment between the Standing Committee and the Divi- 
sion of Simplified Practice. 

Mr. Wallace, that is a little contrary to what you 
have in mind, but I feel we should take the liberty 
without asking. 

MR. WALLACE: 
have said. 

MR. McCLINTON: I would subscribe to that—a 
recommended form of label. 

MR. GARDNER: Im ‘effect, the label is not a 
guarantee of quality. I can see where some manu- 
facturer who has reduced the size of his cans to 
one pint and puts in milk that isn’t “A” number 
one, he is allowed to use that label, and the public 
will buy it because the government insignia is on it. 


I subscribe fully to what you 


Amendment Proposed 


MR. DONAHOE: I move to amend the motion 
which was to recommend the changing of the word- 
ing on the label, by adding the words, “subject to 
such revision as may take place at meetings of the 
Standing Committees and the Division,” to fit such 
problems as a particular industry may at that time 
present. I think the suggestion of tying these labels 
down to a single reading would greatly hamper the 
Department. I think if the Department of Com- 
merce does say that this milk can is made in ac- 
cordance with a certain simplified practice recom- 
mendation, and any farmer or consumer read in that 
that the Government approves of the quality of 
milk, we are not going to get along with that con- 
sumer, If these industries are coming here look- 
ing for bread, I don’t see how you can give them 
a stone. I don’t think your label would be worth 
the material it is printed on if it says, “This is in 
accordance with certain actions of the industry, in 
accordance with the Department of Gommerce,” 
adding, “however, the Department of Commerce does 
not guarantee by inference the action of the indus- 
try or its own endorsement.” 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Do you wish to put 
that in the form of a motion? 

Mr. DONAHOE: An amendment to the original 
motion. 

MR. McHENRY: I second that. 

MR. TEMPLETON: A manufacturer who has 
been using labels for a good many years considers 
them almost a trade mark. I think this label should 
be just as concise and simple in its phraseology as 
it can be, keeping before you that fact that you are 
dealing with the distributor or the jobber. Now;-if 
a label that has been used has not conveyed the 
thought that this is a guaranteed quality, would it 
not be further detrimental to your label to make 
thése further amendments and modifications? I ask 
that as a question for information. 

MR. KILLIAN: Doesn’t the recommendation to 


the Planning Committee, as originally given, carry 
its own solution? It says a roll, a can, or whatever 
it may be. It doesn’t say anything about the con- 
tents. It seems to me that by adding a lot of addi- 
tional restrictions to it we are dging much like l 
saw in a magazine article,—commenting on the 
police department here in Washington, stating they 
were glad to hear they were going to improve on 
the courtesy of the police toward’ the veople who 
visit Washington. I just wondered if we don’t re- 
flect on the intelligence of the individual who looks 
at the label. 


Further Objections to Proposal 


MR. VAN ANTWERPEN: It seems to me you 
have a real problem on your hands. Since Mr. 
Gardner here used the example of milk, I have been 
thinking in terms of milk, naturally. I don’t believe 
you will get «ny manufacturer of quality products 
to incorporate in that label the words, “This does 
not guarantee the contents of this can.” There is 
going to be an implication that there is a doubt 
about the quality of the product. 


MR. DURELL: Is it the purpose of the manu- 
facturer or the producer to have their names on the 
label? 

MR. ELY: In the case of fencing, they put the 
name of the manufacturer on the reverse side of the 
label. In other instances, they put it down atthe 
bottom, on the face of the label. Sometimes it is 
“signed” by an association. 

MR. DURELL: It would seem to me that the 
name should be on the label because he guarantees 
that it is in accordance with the Simplified Practice 
Recommendation. - 

MR. TEMPLETON: How would you like to be 
in the position of saying that it is not a guarantee 
of quality, and then having your name on the label? 

MR. DURELL: I wouldn’t have it on there at all. 
That is the reason I thought the second recommen- 
dation to the Planhing Committee was all right, if it 
were signed. 

MR. —————: It has occurred to me that the 
intent of the simplified practice movement is to 
eliminate waste. When you put a separate label on, 
other than the manufacturers’ label, as would be in- 
dicated by some of the discussion here, you are go- 
ing to have twice as much labor. When-you come 
to an industry where you have a multiplicity of small 
packages, you should have one label and not deter 
the manufacturers’ label, which in a lot of cases is 
more or less of a trade mark,—perhaps has been 
for a good many years. You could have some word- 
ing, such as, “This product is made under simpli- 
fied practice recommendation number so and so,” 
and if anybody wanted to find out what the recom- 
mendation covered, they could ask for that booklet. 
In that way, you would cut out a lot of labor in put- 
ting the labels on the packages. 


Necessity for Label Questioned 


MR. A. N. FLORA (Sheet Steel and Roofing): 
Why have a label at all? Each manufacturer in his 
merchandising claims superiority for his goods, 
whether it is there or not. You are going to have 
difficulty in having this label used, in my opinion. 
I don’t see any necessity for a label. It seems to me 
that you are heading into a situation that is more 
or less apt to break down your whole effort and the 
work you are doing. I have seen in a number of 
cases where you try to get a general label used, they 
just won’t do it. It throws a doubt around the whole 
effort you are making and the work you are doing. 
If ten manufacturers are manufacturing a similar 
commodity, all under a simplified practice recom- 
mendation, each one claims that his commodity is 
superior. I don’t see where in that case it is going 
to help the simplified practice idea. That is an ar- 
rangement between the distributor and the producer, 
more or less. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, I think 
we are just a little out of order. There was an 
amendment made to a motion. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, I have gotten so confused now that I couldn’t 
repeat the amendment. 

_ MR. DONAHOE: Mr. Chairman, your own word- 
ing of that amendment was so much superior to 
mine, that I will take yours rather than mine. 

I might say, in connection with this, that I am 
particularly interested in the suggestion about milk 
cans, because I am Secretary of the Milk Can Asso- 
ciation. We are coming here for simplified practice. 
If there is any wording to the effect that the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t in any way guarantee that milk, we 
won’t use the label. Yet, in the interests of simpli- 
fied practice, we’d like to use a label. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: I will have to state 
the amendment: “That it is understood that this 
label is recommended, but in case any industry 
wishes to use another label, it is to be subject to the 
approval of the Standing Committee and the Divi- 
sion.” Does that cover the point? 

MR. RENARD: I wonder if it is profer to say, 
“subject to the approval of the Standing Commit- 
tee,” rather than the approval of the Division. I 
am a member of the Planning Committee. We have 
no official standing, as far as controlling the pro- 
cedure of the Division is concerned, other than ad- 
visory. I would say you should have the approval 
of the Standing Committee and the industry. 


Advertising Value of Label 


MR. TEMPLETON: May I emphasize the fact 
that we have heard from one gentleman about the 
advantages of the label? We have heard from an- 
other gentleman that he can’t see the advantage 
of it. The simplified practice idea requires promo- 
tion. Advertising is one means of accomplishing 
that end. Irrespective of the size of the label, if 
the’ wording can be concise and simple and if it can 
be used by those who wish to use it,—not manda- 
tory—then the use of the simplified practice label 
becomes more and more known. The label becomes 
instantly known by its phraseology or formation and 
color, and becomes a valuable advertising adjunct 
to simplified practice. It will do more, in my esti- 
mation, to win more manufacturers and ultimately 
the consumer than any other form that can be 
devised. 

Quality, quantity and capacities should be omit- 
ted. It should be a simple statement of the fact 
that it was prepared by and with the approval of 
the industry with the cooperation of the Department 
of Commerce. . 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: There is one impor- 


tant point we might emphasize: That the Division’s 
problems and projects are industrial problems and 
ima projects. That is the essence of the whole 
ing. 

.. MR. GALT: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know whether 
it is out of order for a member of the Division, but 
there is one point I’d like to make. I have noticed 
that these motions, in effect, are mandatory. They 
say the label shall do thus and so and it shall meet 
the approval of the Division of Simplified Practice. 
I look at that purely from the point of view of the 
operation of such a resolution. What authority has 
the Division to make a label conform with any pre- 
conceived ideas the Division may have? 


Suppose, to use an extreme example, an industry, 
or some elements in it, were to decide they were 
producing a product which in every way conformed 
with a simplified practice recommendation and they 
wanted to so state on their products and they wanted 
to state it in certain phraseology which adhered to 
the truth and fact, but which did not conform with 
some governmental ideas on how the label should 
look. We would say, “We wish you wouldn’t do it.” 
They’d say, “We are going to do it.” Then what? 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: I think there you 
have to look at the good-will, and the interest in the 
cause. I can bring up various ideas that might 
give trouble if they were put into practice. There 
is nO way you can stop them except by example and 
the practice of the majority of the people interested 
in the work. I think,-taking a case of that kind, 
with what has taken place, with the background you 
now have, that you would find if a group got to- 
gether and in the right spirit to put through a 
project, you would find hardly anyone in that group 
that would take an arbitrary stand. He would try 
to adjust his ideas because the label is flexible. It 
isn’t a fixed label. 


Those conditions do arise, but in standardization 
work, in which I have been interested for a good 
many years, I always found that if we went ahead 
in the right way and in the right spirit, we could 
always iron out problems of that kind. I wonder if 
Dr. Burgess will back me up? 


How Industries Have Cooperated 


DR. BURGESS: Gentlemen, I’d like io say, in 
connection with that, that we have had this question 
come up in a good many phases at the Bureau of 
Standards, and in each case we found the industry 
only too willing to conform to what we would con- 
sider a fair statement. They will often put up in 
the first instance a statement which looks innocuous 
to us. When we point out to them that there are 
implications in the statement which we don’t con- 
sider fair, I don’t recall a single instance where the 
industry concerned hasn’t come around and agreed 
one hundred per cent with us, and we agree one 
hundred per cent with them, finally, on the wording. 

I don’t anticipate any trouble in connection with 
the label. I have a feeling that the label should be 
as short as possible and tell the exact facts and no 
more. I don’t think there should be negative state- 
ments in a label. 


MR. RENARD: Might I suggest the probability 
of withdrawing these previous motions and amend- 
ments and then make a simple motion that we rec- 
ommend the use of labels to spread the gospel of 
simplified practice, or that we endorse the labels 
and recommend the use of such a label, with the 
approval of the standing committees under the Di- 
vision; in other words, to leave that label open. 

MR. McCLINTON: I second that motion. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I withdraw my original mo- 
tion in favor of this one. 

MR. DONAHOE: I withdraw my second to the 
original motion. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Will you make that 
motion over again? 


Use of Labels Endorsed 


MR. RENARD: I move that this body go on rec- 
ord as endorsing the use of labels to spread the 
gospel of simplified practice and that we recommend 
in the use of any label for that purpose, that it have 
the approval of the Standing Committee and the 
Division. , 

The motion was seconded, was put to a vote and 
carried. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, you may 
think the discussion of this matter has been wasted, 
but it has not been. It has given the Division, and 
I know it has given me, a member of the Planning 
Committee, a pretty clear idea of how you feel with 
regard to this matter. You can rest assured that the 
ideas that have been expressed will be considered 
in the consideration of this subject of labels by the 
Planning Committee and the Division of Simplified 
Practice. It certainly hasn’t been wasted discus- 
sion at all. 

What next, Mr. Ely? 

MR. ELY? Yesterday we described briefly the 
activity of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce during the last year. We indicated, briefly, 
its activity: (1) They are very actively securing 
support for many of the active recommendations; 
(2) They are digging up new proposals and have 
already suggested three. 


Formation of Regional Committees 


It is evidently the opinion of this conference that 
the formation of such Committees—I don’t know 
what you want to call them, regional Committees or 
State Committees—be encouraged where encour- 
agement seems appropriate. : 

We have designed a means of contact with the 
Committee in California whereby the respective 
project managers in the Division who are especially 
familiar with one product or another, may communi- 
cate with the proper subcommittee in California. 
In that way, we are able to bring the specialists at 
both ends together. It is a successful arrangement. 
There is no pressure from this end. In consequence, 
the movement progresses in a distant locality. The 
California committee has the satisfaction of knowing 
that whatever happens they did it. It is self-govern- 
ment in industry again. 

If there is any discussion, I’d like to hear it. If 
not, I’d like to hear a motion which will justify us 
in encouraging such activity. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, we were 
discussing that matter outside and as you will notice 
from the map, there is a congestion in the Northeast. 
As far as committees are concerned, you can’t help 
this congestion. You can’t have members from 
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California and other parts of the country on com- 
mittees, because it is impossible for them to get to 
meetings. It does seem, in order to get an increase 
of interest in the simplification movement, we should 
have regional committees or something along the 
lines on which they are working in California. They 
are able to keep in touch with what is going on’ It 
seems impossible to make a distribution of repre- 
sentation through the Standing Committees,—you 
would have your members scattered all over the map 
and it would be very difficult to get anything done. 


Personally, I think the regional idea should be 
cultivated. 

MR. McHENRY: Mr. Chairman, I agree with you 
on having regional meetings. I happen to come from 
Chicago and I feel if they could establish an activity 
of that kind so we could have in Chicago meetings 
of Chairmen of Standing Committees, we would ac- 
complish a great deal. The discussions here have 
brought to our minds new thoughts, new angles, and 
if we could get together oftener, we could give the 
activity more general publicity and start a great 
many things that wouldn’t be in order for the De- 
partment to suggest. 


If it isn’t out of order, I’d add to that suggestion 
that we add one more region and that it be Chicago, 
and that there be meetings of the Standing Commit- 
tee Chairmen in that area, once or twice a year. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: You are about three 
jumps ahead of me. Before we talk about meetings, 
let’s see what we can do about forming the regional 
committees. If we should first see more committees 
at work, like the one in California, we could then 
consider their value and utility. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Wouldn’t it be advisable for 
Mr. Ely to go to California? 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Members of the Di- 
vision have been out there and I think the Commit- 
tee there is the result of addresses and talks that 
some of the representatives of the Division who 
were asked to go out there, gave. I am right about 
that, am I not? 

MR. ELY: Yes. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: They would have to 
do the missionary work as opportunity offered. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Then, in order to clarify 
matters, I move that the Division be encouraged,— 
that their efforts for the formation and development 
of these regional committees be endorsed. 

MR. McCLINTON: I second that motion. 

The motion was carried. 


Terms for Standing Committees - 


MR. ELY: The next question that might be taken 
up is the consideration of the idea projected yester- 
day to the effect that there be a rotation in the period 
of service of members of the Standing Committees. 
You probably recollect the statement made by Mr. 
Lockwood and the reasons given that possibly it 
is a plan that would be well considered by some in- 
dividuals who are busy people in industry and who 
cannot afford to assume a responsibility of this kind 
for more than a definite period. 

From our own viewpoint, we feel that such a plan 
would insure the setting-up of working committees 
which would stimulate general interest in the simpli- 
fication movement. It would not be compulsory for 
a man to resign from a committee at the end of a 
stated period. He could renew his term of service. 
For any reason whatsoever, a member could be re- 
lieved of responsibility on that Committee, when it 
seems desirable. Consideration of that matter is 
suggested. 


MR. ROBERT C. FAY (Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion): Since last night I communicated with our 
President by long distance ’phone. He is much in- 
terested in this proposition of Committees. The old 
Standing Committee was appointed by the general 
conference in 1924. Some of the members have 
passed on to their just reward. Others have passed 
out of the picture,—they having made so much 
money, or gone broke. The old Committee, of which 
our President (before he became President) was 
Chairman, needs to be newly organized. Last year 
I made a survéy of adherence to Recommendation 
number twenty-two, and submitted it to our an- 
nual convention last February. 


Filling Vacancies in Committees 


Our President told me that the plan of appointing 
a Chairman through a general conference was a 
splendid idea, but we would like to have this con- 
ference today go on record, if we could, that as 
changes occur in a committee, the President of the 
Association for whom that Committee functions, be 
empowered to appoint a new Chairman or new mem- 
bers. The Chairman in our ease, when he hecame 
President of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion, couldn’t possibly serve as Chairman of the 
Standing Committee. Therefore, he passed it gn’to 
me, in my capacity as Chairman of the Standardi- 
zation and Simplification Committee of the industry. 
Yet, I am not actually Chairman of the Standing 
Committee. Mr. Ely said so in his last letter. Of 
the list of members he gave us, none of them knew 
they were members, because we tried to find out. 
We thought our committee was the Standing Com- 
mittee. That is just the confusion of one industry. 
Maybe it is just a case of misunderstanding. 

Our president, Mr. Willson, would like to have it 
clearly defined. As it is now, we don’t know our 
Standing Committee. One man has been out of the 
industry for two years. We are in an awful mess 
on the proposition, and I am here to admit it. 

MR. ELY: Yours is not the only instance. Some- 
times we get letters saying that the writer has 
moved on to an entirely different industry. It is very 
embarrassing for us and it doesn’t touch his sense 
of pride for him to realize that we are ignorant of 
his progress toward the top of the ladder. 

It was provosed yesterday that we have some 
medium of expression, such as a newsletter, to go 
out to the personnel of all Standing Committees at 
stated intervals. In that way, we could discover 
those things which are awry. Had a newsletter been 
in use, we would not have had to wait to hear Mr. 
Fay’s revelations. 

MR. FAY: How will we appoint our Committee 
from now on and get started again? 

MR. ELY: Inasmuch as we are working with in- 
dustry to help them do the things they want to do, 
in the way they want to do them, it is up to us to 
assist your group at this time. In the process we 
roustn’t neglect to take account of the distributor 


and the user members on the Standing Committee 
for Recommendation No. 22. 

MR. FAY: Our Committee, as you outlined it to 
us in a letter, were all paper manufacturers. That 
is the thing we couldn’t understand. 

MR. ELY: Rotation of service on the standing 
committees would automatically take care of such 
situations. Rotating of the membership of the Com- 
mittees with a definite end in view, and the use of a 
rewsletter are parts of the same concept. Possibly 
they can be considered together. 

MR. FAY: Has the President of the Association 
the power to appoint new members and a Chairman 
as the occasion arises? 

MR. ELY: In this instance, I think we should 
consider it further in detail. The Committee was ap- 
pointed by the general conference. The purpose in 
having the conference appoint the members was to 
let the industry as a whole know that the program 
was the product of the entire industry and not the 
sole property of any one group. 

MR. FAY: Let me change that to the Presidents 
of the Associations interested. 

MR. ELY: I don’t like to discourage discussion 
in this instance. Your problem is unique, and I 
think we should conserve the time of the conference. 
The Division will gladly consider this case sep- 
arately. 


Appointment of Standing Committees 


MR. TEMPLETON: As I understand it, the 
Chairmen are appointed by the members who have 
endorsed the simplified practice idea. Is that not 
the usual procedure? 


MR. ELY: Yes and no. At the time of the gen- 
eral conference we indicate that inasmuch as the 
program is on a strictly voluntary basis, it should 
be continued as such. We emphasize tHat the pro- 
gram should continue flexible within the hands of the 
industry itself. Generally, conferences approve the 
general idea of appointing a standing committee. 
The details of committee organization are usually 
referred to the Division. 


MR. TEMPLETON: The Chairman then advises 
you of whom he has appointed, or he should. 


MR. ELY: He doesn’t pick his own members. 
You see, the committee is composed of all elements 
in the industry; typically, two manufacturers, two 
distributors and two users. A house of representa- 
tives of that industry, so to speak. 


MR. TEMPLETON: He, however, makes his réc- 
ommendations. 
MR. ELY: Yes. 


MR. TEMPLETON: Having arrived at who your 
Chairman is, and he puts in who the members might 
be, then is it not proper in his advising you, that 
you should then write to each member and say, 
“You have been appointed on this committee at the 
recommendation of this Association,” and that his 
duties are, of course, to take up his work. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: It seems to me that 
the-question of details should not be thrashed out at 
this meeting; that the whole matter could be cov- 
ered by a motion. If the Chairmen here think that 
it would be desirable to provide in some way for 
rotation in office,—not compulsory rotation, but have 
it understood that when a man goes on a committee 
he goes on for two or three years, with the possi- 
blity of being reappointed. It is a question of 
whether you think it is desirable. Three years 
seems to be a favored term in some: organizations 
with which I am connected. A committee man gets 
to be of real value after the first year. 

The Division would like to know how you fellows 
feel as to the idea and principle of rotation. You 
may also have some ideas as to the length and term 
of service. 


MR. RENARD: Doesn’t the idea go deeper than 
that? Apparently we have a well defined method 
of creating standing committees, that the Division 
has worked out. It has worked out so far as the 
creation of the committees is concerned. We have 
no authority for the revision of committees. What 
we should do is set up some mechanism, or give the 
Division some authority to revise the committees. 
Then if the committees want to rotate their chair- 
manship, they can-do it. Whether they do it or 
not, we should have the authority for removing in- 
active members and putting live ones on. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON:™Do you put that in 
the form of a motion? 


Procedure for Personnel Changes 


MR. RENARD: I move that the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice be given the same authority in the 
revision of standing committees as they have in the 
creation of committees. This would mean that the 
Division can appoint new members to a standing 
committee, to replace old ones, on the recommenda- 
tions of the interested parties. 

The motion was seconded, was put to a vote and 
carried. 

MR. ELY: Yesterday there was some discussion, 
but no motion made, about this suggested periodic 
mimeographed letter to members of the standing 
committees. It was stated that such a letter could 
be used, that once a month was too frequent, and 
perhaps quarterly would be sufficient. For the pur- 
pose of keeping you aware of what all standing 
committees are doing and giving you pertinent in- 
formation relative to the simplification movement, 
this letter was suggested. It was only discussed 
generally, gentlemen. I think we should have some 
action on this matter. 

MR. DONAHOE: The additional news from the 
Department of Commerce would be a waste to in- 
dustry. Under present rules that I know of in of- 
fices with which I am associated, the mail is opened 
by a secretary who is instructed to put everything 
in mimeographed form into the waste paper basket. 
We don’t have time to get down to letters, checks 
and bills, let alone this other stuff. Our waste paper 
baskets aren’t high enough. 

MR. ELY: May I answer that, Mr. Chairman? 
There isn’t any idea of railroading this thing 
through. What we are after is a definite end. How 
else are we going to find out what our standing 
committees are thinking and what they are doing? 
We have between 115 and 120 committees, totaling 
one thousand people and we can’t write individual 
letters on the typewriter to them. We'd like to, of 
course. We actually did, for a while, when we had 
only a few programs to watch. We want to keep 
in touch with the committees and find out whether 


they are still alive and interested. I don’t see any 
other way around it except to resort to the mimeo- 
graph machine. As you say, it is another mimeo- 
graphed letter, but we try to be conscientious, and 
we try not to impose on people’s time. We describe 
the simplification movement, in the first instance. 
We next have the responsibility of reporting on our 
stewardship. Can you think of a good method? 
MR. TEMPLETON: I think they should look at it 
as a national problem, not as an individual one. 
We would like very much indeed to hear from you. 
I. make a motion that the newsletter go out at 
least quarterly. 
DR. MORRILL: 


Communicating With Committeemen 


MR. McCLINTON: I have a suggestion to make. 
I don’t know how practical it would be. It seems to 
me that the chairmen of the various committees 
should be cooperative with the Department. You 
speak of the personal letter as against the mimeo- 
graphed. If the Department would send to me, as 
chairman, these reports, I in turn would write each 
member of the committee a personal letter and in- 
clude a copy of the report. In that way, I would 
get around my objector over here. It would also 
stimulate me as chairman. 


DR. MORRILL: There is an old principle in law 
that the proper preparation of a case involves prep- 
aration of the opposite side first. This conference 
is largely composed of producers. At least, they are 
thinking as producers and as salesmen. But, they 
are also buyers, every one of them. If, for purposes 
of discussion, they could divest themselves of their 
salesmanship complex and submit entirely to their 
purchasing complex, I think the whole procedure 
would move along more smoothly. The reason they 
must divest themselves of the salesmanship complex 
is that unless the salesman prepares the users’ side 
of his own argument first, he isn’t going to get very 
far in selling. In other words, the consumer is nec- 
essary before the seller can exist. 


Now, on this question that the gentleman brought 
up about throwing them in the waste paper basket, 
I think it touches very closely the motion on ro- 
tating membership. I get innumerable advertise- 
ments in my office, of hospital equipment, etc., that 
I don’t want to bother with, but if anything comes 
in addressed to me as Chairman of the Standing 
Committee, I get it, just the same as if it were a 
personal check. I have to divest myself of a whole 
lot of waste mimeographs, the same as everybody 
else who has a position of any responsibility. Just 
the same, as an official of the hospital association, 
I have to protect that association and discharge my 
functions as Chairman of the Standardization Com- 
mittee, even sometimes at some embarrassment to 
my business that gives me my living. 


MR. RENARD: It would seem to me this goes 
back to what the gentleman from the American 
Railway Association said yesterday. If the Division 
had some way to go to these chairmen with a gen- 
eral program, or interest them in the entire simpli- 
fication -program, it would be most helpful. Each 
ef the chairmen’are thinking of simplification as his 
own baby, we might say. If you can get the chair- 
men interested in the simplification projects of all 
industries, in addition to their own industry, you 
would get more cooperation than you have had in 
the last ten years. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: One of the moti- 
vating ideas in having this conference was to try 
to get into the minds of the various standing com- 
mittees the fact that there are a lot of other stand- 
ing committees, and to have them take a national, 
rather than a local, viewpoint on simplification. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Question on the motion. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. 


I second the motion. 


Suggesting New Projects 


_ MR. ELY: I want to come right to the point. It 
is now 11:50 o’clock. May I have until ten minutes 
to one? Will you stick with me until then? I want 
you to keep your minds free and not wondér when 
you are going to get away. I can keep you occu- 
pied for exactly one more hour. Many of these 
things can be acted on very quickly. If you believe 
—_ of them will take too much time, you can table 
them. 


The next subject is in connection with an idea that 
was projected by Mr. Shaw yesterday in which he 
suggested the appointment of a committee to find 
means of advancing publicity regarding simplified 
practice and to search out fields of opportunity for 
simplification in peace time. We may not be able 
to act on that today, but I’d like to have you take 
jt away with you. If there isn’t time now, you can 
send your suggestion back and we will be able to 
organize such a committee. 

Another item on the agenda is item “B” under five, 
“Ts it appropriate for Division of Simplified Practice 
to contact all industries that have in the past pro- 
posed and completed Simplified Practice Recommen- 
dations, for the purpose of suggesting to them other 
projects which they may well consider?” 

That was brought up yesterday. The idea was 
arrived at that such practice would have to be fol- 
lowed judgmatically. I think I clarified that mat- 
ter fairly well yesterday, and I wonder if you want 
to put it in the form of a motion; if not as a mo- 
tion, then in the form of assurance to us that we 
would not be considered unwelcome. Right now we 
would like the assurance of this conference. 


CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, are there 
any remarks on this? There was considerable dis- 
cussion yesterday and it may be that you have been 
thinking about the matter meanwhile and have 
something further to say. 

MR. McHENRY: Mr. Chairman, I make a mo- 
tion that we express ourselves in favor of the De- 
partment activity, feeling that we have confidence 
in their ability to choose how far they should go 
in that solicitation. I believe there are times, as 
Mr. Ely intimated, that when one program is started. 
other things develop. I feel that if a motion was 
made here, expressing our gonfidence in their abil- 
ity to choose where they would work and express 
our willingness to let them go ahead, I think they 
would feel better about it. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I second the motion. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Is there any discus- 
sion? I would like to ask this question: Have you 
heard—I haven’t, and I am apt to hear things in 
scme of the outside organizations—of any cases 
where the members of the Division of Simplified 
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Practice have been accused of too much propaganda 
or activity? It isa pretty good criterion to go on in 
the future. 

The motion was put to a vote and carried. : 

MR. ELY: Yesterday Mr. Neal suggested the is- 
suance of a sales manual explaining how simplified 
practice recommendations may be “sold”; and to fill 
it with examples and exhibits, and make it a continu- 
ing activity. There are a lot of things to be said 
about that. We have two text books so-called. One 
is “Simplified Practice—What It Is and What It 
Cffers,” and the other is “A Primer of Simplified 
Practice.” Both have attracted international atten- 
tion. One has been translated into Japanese. To 
that series might be added, in the course of time, 
such a sales manual if you think it would be use- 
ful. It would consist of suggestions to industry of 
how they might best promote their own ideas in the 
way of waste elimination. - aha: 

I don’t really think yo ought to decide this right 
now, as it would require too much time. I think it 
would be in order to make a motion that the Division 
be encouraged to make a study of that matter and 
possibly devise a sample dummy for future inspec- 
tion by you gentlemen. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Doesn’t that follow in your 
newsletter? Is the newsletter necessarily confined 
to being a newsletter? 

MR. ELY: That is a good suggestion. 

MR. VAN ANTWERPEN: Do I understand it is 
the intention of the Department to have a meeting 
something like this each year at this time? 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: That is a question 
for the gentlemen who have spent their time and 
their money, to decide for themselves. If the chair- 
men of the standing committees feel that this meet- 
ing has been profitable and would desire to have 
another conference called in another year, I feel sure 
the Division will be glad to call it. That might be 
left to the last, before we close. 

MR. VAN ANTWERPEN: The purpose of my 
question was this: If we were to have a meeting 
in about a year’s time, I would have suggested 
that we defer this matter until another meeting. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I make a motion that we 
include that information in the newsletter rather 
than getting out a sales manual, 

MR. ELY: You mean that the idea be developed; 
the manual be developed through contact with the 
committees, in the columns of the newsletter. 


Simplified Practice Newsletter 


MR. TEMPLETON: Or accompany the newsletter. 

The motion was seconded, was put to a vote and 
carried. 

MR. ELY: There is one difficulty that we face 
right along. Every government department and bu- 
reau and establishment faces it, and that is the mat- 
ter of printing. We are obliged by law to pass all 
printing through the government printing. office. 
Therefore, we cannot call upon outside sources the 
way you can. We can’t develop an idea or proposal 


tonight and have it in printed form, tomorrow. A 


lot of people think we can. 


When a recommendation is proposed by a general 
conference, one of the things decided is, “When shall 
it go into effect?” Some of them say immediately; 
some say wait a couple of months. We cannot do 
our part so quickly, for two reasons: first, it is phys- 
ically impossible and, second, the philosophy of the 
movement won’t permit it. We have to indicate to 
all interests that the program will be ‘‘in effect” if 
they like it. It is contingent upon their approval. 
People must have time to examine a recommenda- 
tion, and time to record with the Department their 
signed approval. 


Printing of Recommendation 


We need a reasonable period between the date of 
the conference and the effective date of the recom- 
mendation. The details of preparing dummy, proof 
reading and the like, must be seen to. It is irksome, 
when a recommendation is effective on December 1, 
1930, say, to have it appear in printed form, as if 
it were something new, along about the following 
September. We need a reasonable length of time in 
which to accomplish everything. 

It takes time to ge the acceptances in, too. The 
point I am leading up to is this: To imsure plenty 
of time to carry out the mechanics of our job, would 
it be acceptable to industry if we used a little flexi- 
bility in fixing the effective date for a recommenda- 
tion? 

MR. TEMPLETON: Isn’t that_all covered in the 
vote of confidence in the Division? 

MR. ELY: I think that is a very nice way of 
putting it. You see, we just need assurance on some 
of these points. ; 

MR. FAY: Why not have each booklet printed at 
the expense of the industry; that is, the first edition 
of the report, and then let the Government Printing 
Office come along in their own good time or accord- 
ing to the routine of the government work and 
print future editions? It isn’t going to break any 
of our industries to do it. I think I can speak for 
my own. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I don’t think it could then 
bear the imprint of the Department of Commerce. 

MR. FAY: Well, then, we will give you the money 
and you get it done. Let’s cut the red tape. 

MR. RENARD: Isn’t it true that there is usually 
a lag or space given for the industry to have a rec- 
ommendation become effective? Sometimes it is ef- 
fective immediately. In the case of a lag, you 
might announce on a mimeographed sheet that the 
recommendation is effective and that the printed 
publication will follow as quickly as possible. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Isn’t that embodied in your 
quarterly letter you are going to get out? 

DR. MORRILL: Isn’t there another phase to that ? 
Doesn’t each general conference, when it passes upon 
a recommendation, at the same time specify the 
date when it shall become effective? 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Let’s go on to the 
next item. 

MR. ELY: The next point concerns how best to 
handle departures from recommendations, Instances 
of non-conformance are brought to our attention. 
We are asked to go and swing a club over the non- 
conformers and make them come back into line. 
We can’t do that and still be consistent with’the 
fundamental philosophy that this is a voluntary 
movement. Instead, we must be tactful. In most 
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cases, we have been successful with this-line of ap- 
proach. 

There are certain occasions when we have to pass 
the question asked, or the situations brought to our 
attention, to the Standing Committee. Very often 
the Standing Committee doesn’t appreciate the op- 
portunity to confine the argument within the indus- 
try. We think it should be definitely a part of the 
duties of the standing committees to take these kicks 
off our hands. - 

There again the newsletter will be valuable. I 
don’t think we need any definite motion,—just a rec- 
ognition on your part of your own responsibility as 
committee men. Thus will you emphasize in your 
own minds the fact that your industries are self- 
governing. Indeed, in handling each instance of 
non-adherence, you gentlemen are actually practic- 
ing self-government. 


Several thoughts were brought out yesterday in 
connection with promotion and publicity; that we 
should do more to reach the consumer and the re- 
tailer. There again we have our limitations. In- 
dustry brings its problems to us and asks for our 
assistance in solving them. Up to a certain point, 
we are expected to get out publicity, send telegrams, 
write letters;~make speeches, etc., as our contribu- 
tion in launching a recommendation. There is a cer- 
tain point beyond which the Department should not 
be expected to go. There is a certain point- beyond 
which the industry should take its own baby and 
bring it up. There are all kinds of ways in which 
industry can push -its own recommendations. Some 
groups are doing it splendidly, and others aren’t. 
They look to us to wave a magic wand and say, 
“Here, this thing is in effect.” When it doesn’t 
work, they come to us and say it is no good. The 
formulation of a standard is but the commence- 
ment of a job. It isn’t the end. It is up to industry 
to push that stand and put it to work. 


Cataloguing Simplified Sizes 

MR. RENARD: It seems to me, and I think Dr. 
Morrill will agree, that, speaking as a buyer, the 
acceptor of a simplified practice program is in more 
cases than not penalized. By that, I mean that if 
the producers’ organizations sponsoring a simplified 
practice program, continue to show all the odd 
shapes and sizes in their catalogues and in their lit- 
erature, and sell them at a comparative price with 
the simplified sizes, those who accept them are being 
penalized for using them. Instead of giving the 
buyer the comparative advantage in price on the 
simplified sizes, we penalize him by selling the odd 
sizes at a comparative price with the simplified 
prices. 

It would seem to me, as a consumer, the logical 
thing for a producer to do, is to catalogue the sim- 
plified sizes. If someone wants ta go outside of 
those, let him pay for it. 

MR. R. I. DAWES: I think that is the more sen- 
sible way to get around it. I am glad to know the 
buyers are receptive to it. We have done that in 
our industry. We have even gone beyond that point. 
When we receive a request for an off-standard size 
that isn’t in the program, we write back and ask the 
buyer why he wants it. If he is nearby, we call him 
on the phone and explain to him that we have such 
and such a thing which we thought would take care 
of his requirements and that he could have it at such 
and such a price and that it would be cheaper for 
him to use it. In our industry, the fourth dimension, 
time, enters into the situation>..In every case that I 
have known of, the buyer has accepted the standard 
line and has not wanted a special article made. In 
that way we have adhered quite closely to the sim- 
plified practice recommendation. 

MR. RENARD: The buyer has his limitations in 
that respect, Mr. Chairman. We realize the limita- 
tions of our positions. We buy, but we don’t in a 
great many cases specify what is bought. We re- 
ceive requisitions from our engineering divisions, or 
store divisions. If the catalogue of you producers 
go into the hands of our storekeepers or engineers, 
they develop something that requires a certain thing 
they picked out. The requisition comes to us. They 
have found it in there and it fits in with their ideas. 
They feel it should be available when it is not, or 
shouldn’t be, at least. We should remove from our 
catalogues all nonstandard and nonsimplified mate- 
rial. Then if someone wants it, let them write a 
special specification for that material and let them 
pay for it. 

DR. MORRILL: As a buyer, I don’t know that I 
would be quite as drastic as the last speaker, but 
I would take a leaf from what the chinaware people 
have done and issue in the catalogue a separate sec- 
tion covering simplified sizes and patterns. As a 
matter of fact, that is all of the catalogue we use 
and. everybody in the organization understands that. 
I don’t know that we could eliminate everything else, 
but we certainly would be justified in asking them 
to set up a separate section of simplified sizes and 
simplified. practice material. 

MR. RENARD: Or at least indicate in bold faced 
type the simplified sizes. > 


Value of Simplification 


MR. ELY: We have, for the last nine years, been 
asked pertinent questions such as, “What is the good 
of all this? What does it mean to me in dollars 
and cents?” The pocket nerve seems to be the most 
sensitive nerve in the body politic. In communicat- 
ing with the various industries in connection with 
specific recommendations, we try to learn what, in 
their opinion, the advantages to them have been. 
Would they be better off without simplified practice, 
or are they better off with it? We are not prying 
or gumshoeing around for vital statistics to be used 
for some heinous purpose. We are trying to do a 
very natural thing. The only way of measuring the 
value of this movement is by means of “before-and- 
after” figures. 

We would like to know the annual savings made 
by industry through simplified practice. Such in- 
formation encourages and inspires other industries 
to further the movement as a whole. When we ask 
people, you among them, for such facts and figures, 
it isn’t with any ulterior motive. 

Today, we know that seven of the recommenda- 
tions are saving for all interests a sum of $250,000,- 
000 a year. That is a conservative estimate made 
by industry itself. We don’t know about the re- 
mainder of the recommendations, and we do not wish 
to do any guessing on our own account. We do use 
the figures. submitted by independent economists, not 
connected with the Government, who believe. that 
$500,000,000 a year are being saved throughout the 
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United States, through simplification. We need 
something like that to prove the worth of the 
movement. 

Consider the American Hospital Association. They 
devise methods of building up data regarding deaths 
from certain causes, before and after the discovery 
of some serum. They are only estimates, probably, 
but it lets-us know that we remain healthier with 
the serum than without. By the same token, is in- 
dustry better off with these recommendations, or 
without them? The only way we can answer that 
is to ask this question periodically: “How much 
are you saving?” 

MR. TEMPLETON: Have you thought of it from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer who also is a 
buyer, taking the Doctor’s view of it? In adopting 
the recommendations, they are also utilizing them. 
This thing is growing, and growing rapidly. You 
can take the great industries like the American 
Telephone and Telegraph and the International 
Telephone and Telegraph—concerns that I am ac- 
quainted with—or the railroads—this movement is 
growing at an enormous rate. What it needs be- 
hind it is a simple form of publicity, such as the 
tags and labels. I hope Mr. Ely is not discouraged. 
You have a big problem, a national problem, one 
that is growing and gaining momentum. Ft can’t 
be accomplished immediately. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: No movement reaches 
its climax quickly and this is a new movement— 
relatively. 

MR. TEMPLETON: I know of a half dozen man- 
ufacturers in my own line of business that have 
catalogues now. Because they have gone into the 
simplified end of it, they are not discarding those 
catalogues. Next year, those sizes will be in bold 
type. The other sizes, not simplified sizes, will be 
in italics or in a little smaller type, or prefaced 
with an asterisk. 

MR. RENARD: That is my idea. 

MR. ELY: In that connection, Dr. Compton, may 
I call on you? The lumber industry has been one 
of the outstanding examples of applied simplifica- 
tion. I’d appreciate it very much if you could give 
us just a few words as to the attitude of your in- 
dustry toward the movement as a whole and your 
valuation of the Simplified Practice Reeommenda- 
tions. 3 


Lumber Industry’s Part in Program 


DR. WILSON COMPTON (National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association): Mr. Chairman, I’d be glad 
to accept that invitation. I suppose Mr. Ely’s sug- 
gestion is based on the fact that the lumber indus- 
try is one of a group of larger industries that have 
quite a volume of products represented in the ex- 
tensive simplification recommendations. We have 
been at that in the lumber industry for practically 
the entire period of the activity of the Division. My 
recollection is that some distinguished British bishop 
once said that “destruction of the poor is their 
poverty.”” 

The lumber industry at the present time can’t 
give any flattering evidence of the profitableness of 
simplification. In that respect, it is probably like a 
good many other industries, but I do not—and I 
think the leaders of the industry do not—regard sim- 
plificatiom as in any way responsible for the de- 
pressed condition of the industry. On the contrary, 
they are inclined to believe that without the national 
simplification and standardization movement, which 
has been to a very large extent effective in our in- 
dustry, our present situation would be worse than 
it is, and it is bad enough. 

Our product is not like that of other groups— 
homogeneous. Its grades are dependent on defects. 
The Lord didn’t consult amy of the lumber men as 
to the places to put the knots. We have done the 
best we could under the difficult physical cireum- 
stances. 

As I say, I think from the standpoint of physical 
standardization, our industry has done well. There 
is a very high degree of conformity, so far as size 
standards are concerned, and at least in a substan- 
tial degree, so far as the grading of quality stand- 
ards are concerned. We are now at the stage of 
refinements. I think the recent evidence of the will- 
ingness of the leading lumber manufacturers and 
distributors have contributed and participated ac- 
tively im the refinement of our standard." 


Results of Lumber Simplification 


After eight years they still believe in this under- 
taking. We are going‘to pursue it. We have con- 
fidence that if we can organize other ends of the 
lumber business as effectively as we believe we have 
done im the standard of size and grading, we can 
give much better records for our industry hereafter. 
I understand a good many people are inclined to 
discount lumber standardization on the ground that 
there is nothing in the last half dozen years in 
economic history in the industry that would justify 
any claims of great advantages from simplification. 
I think that is due to the mistaking of symptoms 
for causes. We haven’t successfully eradicated 
causes of unprofitable business. 

At any rate, the lumber industry is still in the 
picture and it is going to pursue the simplification 
program. 

MR. ELY: That is all I had on my chest and 
there are still fifteen minutes remaining. I want 
to turn that time over to Mr. Stevenson who has 
several points to bring up. 

MR. BRAITHWAITE: There has been one point 
raised about the report of the conference. Is it your 
intention to send out a report to these people? 

MR. ELY: We are prepared to send out a sum- 
mary report of the meeting as we would do in con- 
nection with any conference. Have you anything to 
say, Mr. Galt? 

MR. GALT: Only this: You have, of course, ob- 
served that a verbatim transcript is being made of 
this meeting. That was not done by the department, 
but was done by The United States Daily. It is our 
understanding that an additional article will be 
in tomorrow’s paper; that is, in addition to one ap- 
pearing today, and probably later there will be issued 
a supplement by The United States Daily devoted 
exclusively to this conference. Just how nearly it 
will approach a verbatim transcript 1 am not pre- 
pared to say, but I imagine it will be quite full. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Gentlemen, we'd like 
to have any comments from the floor. The Division 
is through with its-part of the program and if you 
have anything to suggest or any questions to pro- 
mulgate, we would be glad to have them. 

MR;>-RENARD: I'd like to suggest that on one 
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of these newsletters you list all of your chairmen 
of the standing committees, with the addresses and 
industries, so that we may know who they are. If at 
some time we find we can get some value by drop- 
ping a line to them, we’d feel free to do so. 

MR. ELY: That will be done. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: 
further? 

MR. TEMPLETON: May I ask if it is your 


thought to have another meeting, and when and 
where? 


Feasibility of Another Meeting 
CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: That is a matter de- 
pending upon the chairmen present here. The Di- 
vision appreciates the fact that men have given up 
time and money to come here and the question as to 
whether or not they feel they have gotten enough 


from the gathering to have another meeting next 
‘year should be left to them. I am sure the Divi- 
sion would be glad to arrange for such a meeting, 
but they don’t want to take the initiative. They 
feel it is up to the men themselves. It is an experi- 


Is there anything 


ment and I hope that many of you have gotten some- 
thing out of it. 

MR. McHENRY: I suggest that the Department 
send out a questionnaire with regard to another 
meeting and find out what the chairmen think of it 
and be guided by the results of that questionnaire. 

I will make a motion to the effect that the Depart- 
ment be authorized to send out a questionnaire in 
this respect. 

MR. FAY: I second that motion. 

The motion was carried. 

CHAIRMAN STEVENSON: Now, Dr. Burgess, 


would you like to have a few parting words with the 
chairmen ? 


Value of Meeting 


_ DR. BURGESS: Gentlemen, I feel that this meet- 
ing has been your meeting and also I feel that the 
Division has had its hands held up by what has been 
going on here these last two days. Ihave a feeling 
that if we hold another meeting we ought to have a 
luncheon or perhaps a dinner, because there is op- 
portunity in the evening to carry on informally in 
preparing for the work that is coming the second 


day. It would also help in getting acquainted with 
each other. 

Ihave a feeling, andI think Mr. Ely had the same 
feeling, that this meeting was a thing that wasn’t 
quite certain as to its value, but I am sure, now, 
that bringing this group together has been a most 
constructive piece of work and I believe it will profit 
to the greatest extent. Of course, as I have been 
sitting here the main thing I have been on the look- 
cut for is arrangement for more money. Possibly 
there will be an item in the budget increasing the 
present allotment for carrying on the work of the 
Division of Simplified Practice. Perhaps that is the 
last and best thing I have to say. 

MR. TEMPLETON: Mr. Chairman, before we ad- 
journ, I think it is appropriate for this meeting to 
express its appreciation and thanks to the Secretary 
of Commerce, and that our thanks be extended to 
Mr. Ely, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Stevenson and Dr. Burgess. 

The motion was seconded, was put to a vote anc 
carried unanimously. 

CHAITRMAN STEVENSON: 
adjourn ? 

Upon motion regularly made and seconded, it was 
voted to adjourn at twelve fifty o’clock. 


Is there a motion to 








- Committee Chairman 

The following is a ligt of the chairmen and the 
committees they represented: 

Bayley, Guy D., The William Bayley Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, Solid Section Steel Windows. 

Bettcher, C. W., Eastern Machine Screw Corp. 
New Haven, Conn., Die Head Chasers. 

Carpenter, Davis, Davis Carpenter & Co., 285 E. 
134th Street, New York City, Sidewalk Lights. 

Chandler, W. L., Chandler Cyclopedia, 55 West 
42d Street, New York City, Commercial Forms. 

Chormann, George W., The Carborundum Co., Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y.. Grinding Wheels. 

Coleman, C. J., Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Hospital Plumbing Fixtures. 

Dawes, Robert I., Thos. Taylor & Sons, Hudson, 
Mass., Elastic Shoe Goring. 

Durell, G. B, American Fork & Hoe Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Ash Handles. 

Fisk, George F., American Society Municipal En- 
gineers, Municipal Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y., Paving 
Brick. 

Gardner, Walter P., American Bankers Assn, 
New York City, Bank Checks, Notes, Drafts, etc. 

Gillingham, C. A., National Carbon. Co., Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Packaging of Flashlight Batteries, 
Earphone Batteries, Flashlight Cases. 

Hayden, Frank, Becton Dickinson & Co., Ruther- 
ford, N. J., Dental Hypodermic Needles. 

Hays, W. S., Natl. Slate Assn., 644 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Slate. 

Killian, C. W., Durabilt Steel Locker Co., Aurora, 
Ill., Steel Lockers. 

Lanman, C. C., Novelty Steam Boiler Works Co., 
Clare and Kloman Streets, Baltimore, Md., Hot 
Water Storage Tanks. 

Lockwood, R. L., U. S. Freight Co.. New York 
City, Skid Platforms. 1 

McClinton, J; W., Natl. School Supply Assn., 176 
W. Adams Street, Chicago, IIl., Folding and Portable 
Wooden Chairs; Color for School Furniture. 

McHenry, Irving, Mid States Gummed’ Paper Co., 
2433 S. Damon Avenue, Chicago, Ill., No. 1 Kraft 
Sealing Tape. 

Mossberg, Frank, Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., 
Attleboro, Mass., Metal Spools. 

Power, Henry R., The Carborundum Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., Coated Abrasive Products; Abrasive 
Grain Sizes. 

Reckford, John King, American Pencil Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J., Lead Pencils. 

Richards, W. S., Owen Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, Milk Bottles and Caps. 

Rush, R. W., Allied. Barrel Corp., Oil City, Pa., 
Tight Cooperage and Tight Cooperage Stock. 

Schippel, Henry F., B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, Industrial Truck °Tires. 

Templeton, W. B., Templeton, Kenly & Co., Ltd, 
1020 South Central Avenue, Chicago, Ill., Bell Bot- 
tom Screw Jacks. 

Uhl, Albert L., Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Arbor Holes for Portable Electric Saws 
and Grindirg Wheels. ; 

Williford, E. A.. National Carbon Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Carbon Brushes and Brush Shunts. 

Van Antwerpen, M., Gridley Dairy Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Glass Containers for Cottage Cheese and 
Sour Cream. 


Alternates 

Following is a list of the alternates and the com- 
mittees they Tepresented: 

Case; George S., The Lamson & Sessions Co., 1971 
W. 85th Street, Cleveland, Ohio, Packing of Car- 
riage, Machine and Lag Bolts. 

Compton, Wilson, Natl, Lumber 
Washington, D. C., Lumber. 

Crocker, D. A.. Gummed Industries Assn., 18 E. 41st 
Street, New York City, No. 1 Kraft Sealing Tape. 

Donahoe, Frederic W., D. S. Hunter, 1426 Keith 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, Steel Barrels and Drums. 

Eaton, George S., Secy., Am. Face Brick Assn., 
Canton, Ohio, Rouzh and Smooth Face Brick and 
Common Brick. 


Mfrs. Assn, 
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Fay, Robert C., Chairman, Paper & Pulp Assn., 
American Writing Paper Co., Inc. Holyoke, Mass., 
Paper. 

Flora, A. N., Natl. Assm. of Flat Rolled Steel Mfrs., 
511 Terminal Tower Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, Sheet 
Steel; Iron and Steel Roofing. 


Johnson, A. Z. Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., Hollow Metal Doors. 

Morrill, W. P. (M. D.), American Hospital Assn., 
Maine General Hospital, Portland, Me., Hospital 
Beds; Hospital and Institutional Cotton Textiles; 
Surgical Gauze; Hospital Plumbing Fixtures. 

Neal, Jesse H., American Paper & Pulp Assn., 18 
East 41st Street, New York City, Paper. 

Woodson, E. R., Railway Accounting Officers Assn., 
1124 Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C., Bank 
Checks, Notes, Drafts, ete. 


Guests 
The following is a list of the guests and the in- 
dustries with which they are affiliated: 


Davis, W. L., Glass Container Assn., New York 
City, Glass Industry. 
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Farrell, W. J., Secy., American Railway Assn., 
Division WI, Purchases and Stores, 30 Vesey Street, 
New York City, Railway Purchasers Organization. 

Gardner, H. A., American Paint & Varnish Mfrs. 
Assn., Washington, D. C., Paint and Varnish In- 
dustry. 

Gaskill, Nelson B., The Lead Pencil Institute, 16 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., Lead Pencil In- 
dustry. 

Johnson, R. W., Concrete Reinforcing Steel Insti- 
tute, Tribune Tower, Chicago, Ill), Steel Industry. 

Kerth, Edward C., Structural Clay Tile Assn., 1400 
Engineering. Bldg., Chicago, IIl., Hollow Building 
Tile Industry. 

Kiefer, Lawrence L., American Paint & Varnish 
Mfrs. Assn., Washington, D. C., Paint and Varnish 
Industry. 

Simmonds, Frank W., American Bankers Assn., 
110 East 42d Street, New York City, Bankers Assn. 


j ane. Victor, United States Daily, Washing- 
on, D. C. 

Woodroffe, Frank C., Natl. Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents, Henry Morgan & Co., Ltd. 1021 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada. 


Simplified Practice 
AS APPLIED TO 
Printed Busimess 
Forms 


Complying with the insistent urge of the United States Department of Com- 
merce that all business assist, in the interests of elimination of waste and general 
economy, to simplify the printed forms controlling the nation’s transactions, one 
large manufacturer of Commercial Printing has equipped a model printing plant 


along the 
paper, colors, and sizes. 


lines of volume production possible through reduction in warieties of 


The result has even exceeded in its economies the predictions of the most ardent 


enthusiasts for Simplification. 


Savings on ordimary printed forms 


for EVERY 


CONCEIV ABLE PURPOSE produced according to Viberal standards on the volume 


principle 
Percent. 


are often sufficient 
Over One Hundred 


to cut an institution’s printing overhead Thirty 
c Thousand American 
themselves of this first “Simplified Factory System” in printing. 


business houses have availed 
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CAPACITY AND SPEED 


Combine to Reduce Printing Costs 


This 
IN THE WORLD 
costs. 


huge rotary printing machine—THE LARGEST BUSINESS FORM PRESS 
is one of the mediums through which Shelby cuts your printing 


Nation-wide distribution and the great volume of business secured from OVER 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND CUSTOMERS make 


possible the application to the 


field of ordinary printing such costly presses as this. 
Its capacity for business forms of all kinds is FORTY times greater than the 


presses 
greater. 


ordinarily employed 


for this kind of work 


and its speed SIX TIMES 


2 Shelby’s volume permits the use of modern scientific methods of production in 
printing and has been responsible for the development of THE SHELBY SIMPLIFIED 
PRINTING PLAN, through which it is possible for your order to be run in combi- 


nation with many others on 
great saving for each particular order. 


one of these great 


machines at one time at a very 


The tremendous productive advantage of this giant over the ordinary business 
form press is instantly realized when it is remembered that the ordinary press used 
for busimess form printing is capable of about two thousand impressions per hour 
from a single printing cylinder; while this particular press registers TWELVE 


THOUSAND 
CYLINDERS. 


IMPRESSIONS 


PER HOUR FROM 


SACH OF FOUR PRINTING 


OVER ONE MILLION non-duplicate forms may be produced on this press in a 


single hour’s time. 


Non-duplicate, duplicate, triplicate, quadruplicate and quintuplicate forms may 


he manufactured 
and cut at once. 


all sheets 


printed, numbered, 
Printed with any desired copy. 


perforated, interleaved, collated, 


Send your printedjforms to Shelby for the price you should pay. 


The SHEtBy SALESBOOK Cox 


SwHeray, Ors0. 
SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


——_—_$ 
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CONFERENCE ON SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 


Planning Committee 

Following is a list of the members of the Plan- 
ning Committee: » 

Stevenson, A. A., American Standards Association, 
201 Kent Road, Ardmore, Pa. (Chairman). 

McCullough, -E. W., Mgr., Department. of Manu- 
facture, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Puchta, Lawrence G., Vice Pres., Queen City Sup- 
ply Co., representing ‘Natl. Supply, & Machinery Dis- 
tributors Assn., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Renard, G. A., Secy., Natl. Assn. of Purchasing 
Agents, 11 Park Place, New York City. 

Shaw, A. W., Chairman. Committee on Receni 
Economic Changes, 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Wallace, L. W., Exec. Secy., American Engineer- 
ing Council, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Government Officials 


Following is a list of Government officials attend- 
ing the conference: 


Lamont, Robert P., Hon., Secretary of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Burgess, Dr. George K., Director, Bureau of Stand- 


ards, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Surface, Dr. Frank M., Asst. Director, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

Ely, Edwin W., Chief, Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Braithwaite, W. E., Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Frances (Miss), Commercial Standards 
Monthly, Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 

Colwell, H. R., Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. . 

Cooper, George A., Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dalzell, H. P., Division of Simplified. Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washirgton, D. C. 

Dunn, P. H. H., Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Galt, ‘A. B., Division of. Simplified Practice, Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hicks; Rear Admiral T. H. (S. C.), U. S. Navy, 
Chairman, Federal Standard & Stock Catalogue 
Board, Navy Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

. MeNeil, J..F., Division of Simplified Practice, 
Bureau’ of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

Schuster, George, Division of Simplified-Practice, 
Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

- Tillman; S.° F., Editor, Commercial Standards 
Monthly, Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. 

Wainwright, Capt. D. B. Jr., Federal Coordinating 

Service, 5026 soamer Bldg., Washington, D.C 
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A Staff of 107 Men 


Gathers the News of Government 


Every Day 


Tn this issue, The United States Daily 
publishes a verbatim report of the Con- 
ference on Simplified Practice in Indus- 
try furnishing, the information to its 
one hundred and twenty thousand 


readers throughout America. 


Every day The United States Daily 
brings the esata of Government to the 
leaders of industry throughout the Na- 
tion who use it in their work—brings it 
to them from 49 governments; the Fed- 
eral Government in all its branches and 


the 48 Staté Governments. 


No wonder The United States Daily 
has become a part of the daily program 


. . a 
of the men who are shaping Ameriea’s 


Subscription Price 
Ten Dollars a Year 


economic life; the men who make deci- 
sions, the men who turn the wheels of 


business and the men who direct the 


finances of the business wari: 


Nor is the content of America’s Na- 
tional Newspaper limited in appeal to 
the business world. A truly national 
newspaper, it contains information of 
importance and interest to every in- 
telligent citizen, man or woman, whose 
position and whose culture is broad 
enough to embrace a national view- 
point—Business News, News of Health, 
Science, Invention, Education and Gen- 
eral Welfare, Recreation, National 
News, International News and News of 
the Professions. 


Subscribe 
Today 


Cirenlation Department 


 Bhe Gnited States Bail 


The United States Daily. Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Simplification and Standardization aims 
at the elimination of waste in 


industry and commerce. 


The annual fire loss of close to half a billion dollars is 
a tremendous waste that can be cut down by making 
buildings more nearly fireproof. 


The program of simplification and standardization places 
within reach of every modern building the use of 
Dahlstrom metal doors, frames and trim for every opening. 


Bear in mind that NO BUILDING IS MORE FIRE- 
PROOF THAN ITS DOORS AND TRIM— 


DAHLSTROM METAL DOORS, JAMBS AND TRIM, 
PARTITIONS, CUBICLES AND ELEVATOR EN- 
TRANCES are used throughout the new Department of 
Commerce Building at Washington, D. C., insuring that 
the priceless records to be kept there will be protected 
against the possibility of fire loss. 


- For many years telephone companies have recognized the 
necessity for making their buildings more fire safe by 
equipping them with metal doors and. trim. 


Consult your architect regarding the advisability of using 
Dahlstrom metal doors and trim in your new building. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
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